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PREFACE 


It will not seem presumptuous for the writer to state that his 
interest in this subject grows out of his teaching experience in 
India since 1921, and likewise that it will continue to interest 


him upon his return to India this summer. Because of this experience 





and this purpose, it is natural that he has approached the problem 
from the point of view of making a definite contribution to the study 
of Anglo-Indian literature. 


The material submitted in this dissertation is to be regarded, 





not as an end in itself, but as the initial chapter serving as "spade- 
work" to a projected larger whole--namely, a definitive history of 
Anglo-Indian literature. To the western world, the field is practi- 
cally unknown except as it knows Kipling and Tagore. Little has 
been done to familiarise Indian students, educated on western lines, 
with the work already done or to stimlate men of creative ability 
to literary activity in Inglish. 

India is a vast country, about three-fifths the size of the 
United States, in which are eight major vernaculars and more than 
three hundred and sixty dialects. The only lenguage universally un- 


derstood and used by educated people is Imglish, and the only liter- 





ature accessible to all is in this medium. This fact is being recog- 
nised more and more in recent years, and is entirely apart from 


such interest as the western world may find therein. Men from as 
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widely separated areas as Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Dehli, and La- 


hore (which is roughly equivalent to saying New Orleans, Washington, 





New York, Boston, end Chicago) are at present discussing the prepa- | 
ration of an Anglo-Indian anthology. 

A definitive history of Anglo-Indian literature is a specific | 
need for purposes of background and for purposes of intelligent re- 


search and criticism. With this end in view, upon his return to 


India, it is the writer's hope to be able to focus graduate research 
upon the vast, unexplored portions of the field and upon more care- 
ful investigations of other portions, and either independently or in 
collaboration with men--Indian and foreign—-interested in this field, 
to complete such a definitive history. 

The present thesis is, then, to be regarded as initial wits 
of a larger work; the first unit carefully explores the term "Anglo- | 
Indian" and seeks to establish a definition adequate for such a 
work, and the second discusses that body of writing in imglish, pro- 
ceeding from India, which, chronologically, is its beginning. While 
these materials are available in other forms, this synthesis from 
the standpoint of literature is new and becomes groundwork from 
which future investigators and scholars may proceed. 


Again, the writer trusts that it will not be presumptuous to 





state that in extensive travels over India, he has visited every 
section of country in which these early Inglishmen travelled, ex- 
cept the western part of Kathiawar; has been over some of the same 
trails, and has visited every city of major importance, except Goa, 


and many of minor importance which are mentioned in these letters 
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end journals; has lived in two of the cities mentioned for several 
years, and has spent periods of time in a number of others. India, 
in dominant characteristics, has changed and changes slowly. While 
he has studiously kept himself out of the following pages, he can 
from personal observation vouch for the verisimilitude of these early 
accounts as regards the country, the ceremonies, the customs, and 

the practices followed, and also for the characteristics, both good 


and bad, discovered by these writers in the people themselves. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 








A. Little investigation done in the field 


In these days of intense academic research, it is rather sur- 
prising and refreshing to discover a virgin field. Large portions 
of the vast body of writing which may be termed Anglo-Indian, have 
never been dealt with as literature. Except here and there, where 


a writer has made for himself a greater or smaller niche in English 


phases of the subject, nothing has been done. The actual begimnings 
have never been touched. No adequate bibliography of Anglo-—Indian 
writings has ever been compiled, and bibliographical sources are 
scanty. Yet a search over a period oi several months has yielded 
mere than eleven hundred titles in various fields of literary acti- 
vity, down to 1900. And this list makes no pretense of being ex- 
haustive. No history of Anglo—Indian literature has been written. 
When Mr. Oaten made the first excursion into the field in 1907,7 he 


literature itself, and excegt for two men, who have dealt with later 
wrote: 


Not only was the field vast; but he fthe author] 
could obtain little help from predecessors in 

the field. No book exists that deals comprehensive- 
ly with the subject. Histories of modern English 
literature are singularly destitute of any allu- 
sion to Anglo-Indian literature.® 








see chapters II, III. 
oaten, A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature (London, 1908), 
pe xi. 
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1 
With the exception of his own and Mr. Singh's investigations, the 


same condition still holds. 





Nor is there an adequate definition of the term, a definition 
which might be usable in a history of Anglo-Indian literature. The 


two men mentioned, have defined it only as it applies to the phases 





they treat. 


B. Aim and scope of the present study ] 


The aim of the present study is twofold. The first is to 





establish a definition of the term Anglo-—Indian literature which 

is sufficiently broad and accurate as to be usable in such a history. 
The second aim is to deal with the earliest period oi the field, the 
years 1579-1626. The dates of this scope are not arbitrary; they 
mark the beginning and end of the first period. The first, 1579, 

is the year in which the first Englishmen is known to have set foot 


on Indian soil; his letters to his father employ the first English 
2 





known to have been written from that country. The second, 1626, 


is the year in which appeared the fifth and last volume of Samuel 


eee ae ee ee eS 


5 
gi DSeseey etce 


see chapters II, III. 
“cambridge History of English Literature (London, 1952), XIV, 552. 


The first four volumes are entitled Hakluytus Posthumus or 


and Lande Travelis by Englishmen and Others, and were publisned 1615- 
1625. Similar in content to these volumes are the three volumes of 
Hakluyt's The Principal Navagations Voyages Traiiigques and Discoveries 
of the English Netion, published 1582-1600. In addition to the writ- 
ings from India, they contain accounts of travel and discovery from 
classical sources, and the adventures of English and European ex- 
plorers and traders into allparts of the worid, down to the dates of 
their respective publication. 
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The tive voiumes by Purchas and the three by Hakluyt, with the 
single exception of Coryat's letters which were independently printed 
in 1616 and 1618 and part of which were included by Purchas, contain 
all the Anglo-Indian materials given to the public prior to 1626. 
With few exceptions, which are discussed iene they are still the 
only body of writing known to be extant. These letters and journals 
form a unit in themselves; all were either personal letters or were 
journals intended to be submitted as reports to particular persons 
or groups of perbous in England. None were intended for public cir- 
culation. Purchas secured most of them through the courtesy of the 
East India Company. 

Following Purchas, Anglo-Indian literature begins a new type, 

a type not submitted as private reports nor as letters to friends, 
but published for the general reading public. The next publication 
appeared in 1650, Display of two forraigne Sects in the East Indies 
by the Rev. Henry Lord, a chaplain in the Company's service. He 


dedicated his book to the Archbishop of Canterbury in the hope that 


His Grace might see his way to repressing native idolatrous practices. 


Englishman, that (being cast away in the good ship called the Ascen- 


sion in Cambaya, the farthest port of the East Indies) travelled by 


land thorow many unknowne kingdoms and great cities, by Robert Covert, 
e 


captain of the vessel wreckea off the coast oi India in 1609. He 


lin Chapter V. 

®In as much as Covert only passed through India, he can hardly be 
considered an Anglo—Indian writer. The independent publication is 
the reason for mentioning it here. 
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travelled through India and overland to Englands; so, until the close 
of the century appeared "travels" and "voyages" and "diaries" meant 
for and given to the public. Thus, this body of writing between 
1579 and 1626, intended for a private audience, forms a distinct unit. 
In and of itself, it forms a fairly homogeneous type, distinct | 


in purpose and content from that which followSse Though it has been 


drawn upon by students of Anglo-Indian history, politics, and commerce 
who deal. with this period, this initial body of English written in 
India has never been treated irom the standpoint of literature nor 
appraised as such. The second aim, then, is to deal with each 


separate writer in the period from a literary point oi view. 


Ce Method of treatment 


In treating each writer, a biographical sketch of his life is 





first given. Unless otherwise indicated, the sources of this material) 
are the Dictionary of National Biography ana the content of his writ- 
ings. This will include the years spent in India, the opportunity 

for travel and personal observation, and the information gained 
through inguiry. 

In treating the content of the letters and journals themselves, 
the fact that they are practically unread to-day compels a liberal 
inclusion oi quotation in order to discuss them intelligently. Iv 
is to be expected that many of the writers will comment on the same 
things. However, a broad variety of representative passages is chosen 
to give a more extemied view of the many-sided life which they saw. 


The selections are long enough to give a "taste" of individual style 
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as well as of the material. 

Modernised spelling of Indian names is used except in the text 
of actual quotations. In typing, it is not possible to use diacriti- 
cal marks to indicate the length oi vowels. To one not familiar with 
Indian names, they would be of no help in pronunciation; to one fa- 
miliar with them, the absence oi such marks will present no diificul- 
tye 

In using footnotes, should they fall on the same page, the prac- 
tice of using the same number to indicate identical sources has been 
followed. Thus, footnote mumber "1" may reappear, for example, after 


number "4", if the source is identical for the two citations. 
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CHAPTER II 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM ANGLO-INDIAN 
AS APPLICABLE TO LITERATURE 
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CHAPTER II 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM ANGLO-INDIAN 
AS APPLICABLE TO LITERATURE 


Ae Difficulties in defining the term 


It would perhaps seem, at first acquaintance, that the term 
"Anglo—Indian literature" is self-evident in meaning. With the 
"literature", perhaps; at least no exploration of the word fails 
within the present study. It is assumed that the usual canons which 
are used in determining literary merit operate here. The term 
"Anglo—Indian" is not so simple. The definitions of the two men, 
Mr. Oaten and Mr. Singh, who have dealt with phases of the subject 
and whose contributions are considered in the next chapter, diifer 
widely in their scope. To complicate the problem of definition still 
further is the fact that the term "Anglo-Indian" itself has had a 
changing racial and political significance. The effort to give a 
definition of the term Anglo-Indian literature which would be suf- 
ficiently broad, and yet suificiently accurate to use in ea history 
oi Anglo-Indian literature is not easy. In attempting to arrive 
at such, it will be helpful, iirst, to consider the changed racial 
and political uses oi the word; and, second, to consider at some 


length the definitions of Mr. Oaten ano of Mr. Singh. 


Be Racial and political uses of the term 


Three racial groups must necessarily be noted in dealing with 
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L 
India—first the Indian, secondly the britisher, and thirca the 


oifspring of these two. 

The terminology applied to the first group is relatively easy 
to follow. "Native" was used consistently to apply to Indians 
from the earliest times down into the twentieth century. Until 
aiter the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 it had no wide contemptuous conno- 
tation, but between that time and the close oi the century it gradu- 
ally took on derogatory senses, until it became a term of opprobri- 


une It appears officially for the last time in the General Report 


res 
ot the Census of India for 1901, where Christians are tabulated 
3 
as "European", "Eurasian", and "Native". In the same document 


4 
for 1911, "Native" is oificially changed to "Indian". 


The terminology applied to the Britisher and to persons of 


mixed blood is most complex. Various parts oi the first group, 





the Britishers, have successively been designated as "India merchant— 





nen", "Rast Indians", "Nabobs", "Indians", "Qld Indians", "Europeans", 
"anglo-Indians", "civil servants", and "domiciled Europeans". The 
second group, of mixed blood, successively as "East Indians", "[n- 
dians", "Old Indians", "Europeans", "Indo—Britons", "Eurasians", 


and "{nglo— Indians". 
5 
For the group of mixed blood, the Cambridge History of India 
—— 


Since the British influence has come to predominate so great— 
ly, other western influences are considered as subservient to, and 
a part of, the British. 


“op. cit. (London, 1901), p. 387. 
Syindus, Moslems, and other sects are separately tabulated. 
4census, pe 1ldl. 


°op. cit. (London, 1929), VI, 161 f. 
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lists a part of this terminology, but does not trace the time when 
changes come about. Naturally the periods of demarcation for either 
group are not sharply drawn, and one terminology runs into and 
through another. Official terminology may mark a beginning or an 
end, so far as documents are concerned, but popular and literary 
usage are often quite another. [t is unnecessary to establish to 

a nicety the period at whichparticular terminology arose, but it 

is essential to understand something of the type which they connote, 
and to know relatively the time during which changes occur. 

First, the Britishers. Until after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the group of Britishers to frequent India in the 
greatest numbers were merchants and tradesmen, who went either in 
a private capacity or in the employ oi the Kast India Company. They 
accepted India pretty much as they found its lived in Indian houses, 
adapted themselves to food, climate, conditions as best they could, 
and carried on their commercial enterprises. The regular term oi 
service for the Company's servants was seven years. Having served 
the period allotted, they returned to England to carry on in com- 
merce or to live as country gentlemen. This group was known as 
"India Merchantmen" and "East Indians". 

Toward the end of the century, the Company's servants came to 
exercise governmental powers over territory which was gradually 
Coming into its possession, as well as to operate as tradesmen. 
Small garrisons were needed for forts establisned at St. George in 
dens and later at Eawenias The "India Merchants", oi course, 


Itaken over in 1639. 
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carried on. 

Through the first half of the eighteenth century, territorial 
expansion greatly increased. The merchantman became the soldier 
and the statesman,.and Britishers were recruited, trained, and later 
taken to India in the Company's service. The officiais of this . 
group were attended by hosts oi servants whenever they went we 
and gradually acquired the habits, customs, and extravagant osten- 
tation practiced by the Indian nawab with whom they came in contact. 
And they adopted his type of life. Their chief object was to ac- 
quire an immense fortune and return to England. This group is the 
"Nabobs" who made their appearance aiter the Battle of Plassey in 
ie They came suddenly, made their wealth quickly and dishon- 
estly, and left speedily for England to live in splendid magnifi- 
cence there. By the em oi the century they were extinct. 

During this same period, somewhere between 1770 and 1730, white 
tradesmen were playing statesmen, a second group oi higher social 
status--educated and often titled—were gradually being placed in 
charge of govermnental affairs. They alsosetiled down to Indian 
ways of life, but some, at least, followed the ways of the iess 
dissolute and the more cultured. Under the influence and inspiration 


of Warren Hastings there sprang up an interest in Moslem and Hindu 


literature and culture. With intellectual interests not confined 





*ahamchand. The Ganges and the Seine (London, 1862), I, 153. 
“Spear, The Nabobs (London, 1952), p. 32. Chapter II, "The 
Transition", gives an excellent discussion oi the rise oi the "Nabob" 

group. Mr. Spear is Lecturer in history, Ste Stephen's College, 

Delhi. 

fs Ssir John Kaye, "The English in India", Calcutta Review, I (1844) 
f. i eee 
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to those of amassing private fortunes, they instituted higher con- 
ceptions among governmental servants; a difierence such as, in part 


g at least, distinguished the attitudes of such men as Hawkins and 
1 
Roee Many of these men came and spent their period oi service 


and perhaps their life in India, without returning to England. They 
were, to a large extent, trusted by Indians, and to an equally large 
extent, trusted Indians. This group were, first, "Indians", and as 
they matured, gracefully became "Old Indians". Refinements, con- 
fidence, hospitality, honourable dealing, executive ability, culture, 
and interest in the culture of the country characterised then. 


This terminology persists until late in the nineteenth century. 
2 
In 1866, From Calcutta to the Snowy Range appeared anonymously as 


by "An Old Indian". In 1878, George Smith, who for some years prior 
5 
to the Mutiny had been editor oi the Calcutta Review and who for 


many years aiter edited The Friend of India and was correspondent 


for the Times, wrote the Liie of Reve John Wilson of Bombay. In 


it he sayss 


Not the least of the results of the Mutiny was a 
change in Anglo-Indian societyee.. the ruling class, 
the civil, military and mercantile communities, who 
emerged from the two years! conflict with barbarism 
in its worst form, had lost all confidence in the 
permanence not oi our rule but of our institutions. 
They ceased to trust the natives, to like the coun- 
try 4 The told Indian' was no more. «--But when 


Iiscussed in Chapter IV. 
J Baron Caleytta to the Snowy Range (London, 1866). 


3 
1857-1858. 
4 


A characteristic of the "Nabob" as well. Cf. Spear, op. cit., 
pp. 54 ff. 
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[Li-e. after the Mutiny! complete peace once more 

settled down on the empire with the first days 

of 1859, there was a rush home. New furlough 

rules, the substitution of England tor the Cape 

oi Good Hope as the furlough sanitarium, more 

rapid and frequent means of communication, cheaper 

postage, and iinally new men, changed the whole 

character of Anglo-Indian society .t 
It is to be noted that "Anglo—Indian" is used in a broad inclusive 
sense for all classes of Europeans. This term will be considered 
later. The passing oi the term "old Indian", a name under which 
only twelve years earlier a Britisher had been proud to publish 
his book, is worth noting. It marks the passing oi characteristics 
as well. New institutions were coming ing furlough was in England, 
people flocked home, quicker communication, distrust of the people, 
and dislike of the country--all these factors contributed to a chang- 
ing attitude toward India on the part of the British. The earlier 
group liked India, and many settled there permanently. 


Butterminology has a way of degenerating. There were other 





"oid Indians" who came in at this same period--the close of the 
eighteenth century——and who had other characteristics. Many oi them 
married in the country, or settled down with their zenana (harem) 
and didn't care to go home after being in the country for thirty 

to forty years without furlough. They would be lost in England, 

and Indian ways of living were too convenient to change at their 
advanced age. This "liver eye ae early became a 


rd 
customary figure in "bad novels". A term which once implied the 


George Smith, Life of Rev. John Wilson of Bombay (London, 1878), 
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finest and best type of Britisher gradually came to be applied to 
the more dissolute ami degenerate, and the new term "Anzlo-Indian" 
to characterise those of nobler traits. 

Before passing to the term "Anglo-Indian",it is necessary to 
return again to the days oi the "Nabobs" in the late eighteenth 
century. The word "European" came in with the influx of soldiers, 
independent tradesmen, and craftsmen, and designated this non-ofii- 
cial heterogeneous group. Many of them settled on the land and took 


up indigo planting or established themselves in business. Some 





were successful; others failed and a pauper class soon arose. Before 
1825, it had become customary for churches to devote their Christmas 
and Easter offerings to the "European Gueneg Reginald Heber, Bishop 
of Calcutta, noted in his Journal for that year that "there was a 
good deal of distress among the Europeans and hali-castes alia 
"Europeans" stood in contrast with the "European Society" of Calcutta 
with whom he visited the "native female pada The "European" 

at this period, then, in certain circles at least, connoted the "Poor" 
Britisher who struck poverty instead of an El Dorado in India. On 
the other hand, Joachim Haywood Stocqueler, at one time editor of 
the Calcutta Englishman, and editor of books on travel, in his Hand- 
book of India says "by European fie] more particularly mean the native 
of great NT Thus the fluidity oi meaning in terminology is 


great. 


Jpeginald Heber, Narrative of a Journey through tne Upper 
Provinces of Imiia (London, 1828), I, 57. 
2 
Ibid., 55. 


Stocque ler, The Handbook of India (2nd ed., London, 1845), 501. 
(Stocqueler is the pen name of Joachim Heywood Siddons.) ° )s 
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The term "Anglo-Indian" has an equally varied usage as applying 
to persons of western birth. While "old Indian" persists until late 
in the nineteenth century, the newer term is coming to the fore. 
Stocqueler,. whose book is already in the second edition, by 1845, says 
that "scarcely wouid any but the lower orders of Anglo-Indians [as 


diiierentiated from the "Europeans"] go to the market for themselves", 
and he gives the costs of maintaining an Anglo-Indian ee ae 
which suggests the lavishness of the "nabob". The important point is 
that the term was beginning to acquire a more specialised meaning 
to designate an oiiicial class, a class who were building houses 
after the European fashion in a European portion oi the touin and 
who used carriages instead of whee Raat Thus the term "Anglo- 


Indian", whether he took on the characteristics of the one group or 





of the other of "Indians" and "old Indians", implied e tendency to- 
ward westernization oi official life and a maintenance oi English 
habits of mind while in India. By the time of the Mutiny in 1857, 
it had come to designate the type of Britisher who lived his separate 
western life in an alien land instead of trying, as far as possible, 
to become indigenous to the country. But with all his separateness, 
the better type was kindly, sympathetic with, and beloved by the 
people. 


Two persons may be cited as instances of this—-Henry Lawrence 


ed 

Stocqueler, Ope Cite, 257. 
Ibide, 259. 

Kaye, Op. Cite, 12. 

4 


Tbid., 36. 
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and Sir Henry Ramsay, the former oi Lahore in the Panjab, the latier 
from Aimora in the United Provinces, two places as widely separated 
as Chicago and Boston. Henry Lawrence was President of the Panjab 
Commission in the early eighteen-fifties, and in this capacity was 
recognised as friendly but strict--even severe--administrator of jus- 
tice. When he was transferred from the Panjab to Rajputana, there 
was universal lamentation. Literally thousands of people formed a 
procession to accompany him as he left. Maud Diver, describing the 
esteem in which he was held, says: 


Sikhs and chiefs and Punjabis, assembled to do him 
honour, wept without shame, and refused to let him 
go unattended. Many rode with him and a few special 
friends who were escorting him on his way. Behind 
them a straggling cavalcade, old and young, foliowed 
after for many miles—-five, ten, and even twenty—- 
loth to return and see his face no moree They had 
nothing to gain from him. His sun was set. But in 
no other way could they show their grier and grati- 
tude and deep respect to him who had been "the friend 
of everyone who was downe.e.who got a little more for 
everyone, and fought every losing batile for the old 
chiefs and jaghirdars,1 even against his own interests.! 
So they followed and followed tiil their horses 
or country 'tats'* could [follow] no more, 'a living 
funeral procession from Lahore nearly to Amritsart$ 


—-a distance oi nearly thirty-five miles. At Amritsar and other 
cities at which he stopped within the Province of the Panjab, his 
departure was Spr lamented. 

Sir Henry Ramsay was Commissioner of Kumaon and Garhwal from 


1856 to 1884, and retired and lived in Almora until his death in 


1 
The holder of a jaghir, a section of land,—-i.e. a landowner. 
Ponies. 


Maud Diver, Honoria Lawrence (Boston, 1956), 425f. 
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1893. Though stern, he was greatly beloved. Among the English, he 
was known as the "King of Kumaon". Among the Indians he was known 
as "Ramji Sahib", a term oi religious reverence and love. [t is 
difficult to translate the title: "Ram" is one oi the many Hindu 
names tor Gods; "ji" is a suffix implying respect and reverence, and 
is applied to the deity and to persons oi saintly lite; "Sahib" is 
roughly equivalent to "your honour". No higher tribute can be paid. 
His administration was that of a patriarchal Penn 

That the term Anglo-Indian was not used exclusively for this 
group is shown by the fact that Sidney Lamon Blanchard in The Ganges 
and the Seine applies it to the English in India generally ~ and by 
the fact that Edward Sullivan in Letters on India, four years earlier, 
used it for the lower paid Europeanservants oi the see Never- 
theless, the trend was upward and represented the finer qualities 
in men, in life, and in outlook, while "old Indian" sank lower and 
lower in the scale—a character in "bad novels". 

In 1773, the East India Company became an imperial agency, and 
from that time there are constant references to India as a part of 
the British Empire. After the Mutiny, in 1858 governmental control 
passed from the Company to the control oi the Crown and Parliament. 
Under Company rule, various services in India, such as military, 


civil, educational, and medical were established, and the term "civil 


1 
Article on Ramsey in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Blanchard, ope cite, I, 150. He aiso adds the terms "Briton" 
and "Great Briton" for the English (p. 141). Examples could be 
multiplied. 


i ee Letters on India (London, 1858), 56. 
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servant" began to come into being. The East India College for train- 


ing "civil servants" was established at Haileybury, near Hertford, 





in 1805, and the East India Military Seminary was iounded at Addis-— 
combe, near Croydon, in es for training "military servants". By 
the time the Crown and Parliament took governmental charge of India, 
in 1858, the Britisher had ceased to be an "Anglo-Indian" and had 
become a "Civil servant". To-day as these services are being fiiled 
more and more by Indians, the Indian is referring to him, perhaps as 
a polite insistence on intrusion, as the "britisher in India". 


Meanwhile, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 





many Britishers in various capacities—the "Indian", the "old Indian", 
and the "Anglo-Indian"—-settled permanently in the country. These, 
too, were known as "Anglo-Indians". Their children, as well as the 
children born to Britishers whiie in India, were also known as "Anglo- 
Indians". Very often the permanently-settied Britisher kept his blood 
pure, and whether in government service or retired, in a profession, 
or in 4 business, continued to be known after the Mutiny as the "Anglo 
Indian", whereas those fresh from England were "civil servants". This 
nomenclature carries through until about 1910. Yet despite a radi- 
cal change of meaning in the term in 1910, there are those retired 

in India who habitually think of and speak oi themselves as "{Angio- 
Indians" or as "old Anglo-Indians". Qne such is Mr. We He Stephens, 
an American missionary under the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Church, who went to India in 1881 and who is retired at 


Poonae 


Jeter Auber, Analysis of the Constitution of the East India Com- 
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The other group to be considered is the offspring of Britishers 
and Indians. As noted above, the names "East Indian", "Indian", "old 
Indian", "Indo-Briton", "European", and "Anglo-Indian" have been used 
by and for members of this group. In general, he has inherited each 
as the name began to fall into disrepute among Britishers and as they 
stepped from old to newer terminology. Thus, in transition stages 
the same term wes applied both to persons oi British and of British- 
Indian blood. Qnly two or three of the terms need special comment. 
The term "Indo-Briton" arose at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Presumably it, too, is an inherited name, though no use of it ior 
Britishers has revealed itself. The term "European" seems to have 
been appropriated by them as the "poor European" group disappeared 
in the early nineteenth century. Even to-day many frequently reier 
to themselves by this name. 

The term "Eurasian", Stocqueler: says, was 

invented by the late Marquis oi Hastings but... 
does not fully express the whole race of hali-castes, 
some of which are of American extraction (though it 
is now conveniently accepted as embracing alii the pro- 
gery of white fathers...)1 
The term "Eurasian" became the oiiicial designation oi the group 
through the nineteenth century, and contimued so to be until 1910. 

Complications in the terminology arose aiter the Mutiny. It 

has already been pointed out that the word "native" at first had no 


odious connotations, but that in the latter part oi the nineteenth 


century these came in, and led to the change in ofiicial documents 


Stocqueler,. op. cite, p. 46. The Marquis of Hastings was 
Governor-General, 1813-1825. 
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about 1910. When the british "Anglo-Indian" government servant be- 
came the "civil servant", "Anglo-Indian" became the designation of 
the group of Britishers who had and who continued to settle perma- 
nently in the country. Thus the term has descended one step. During 
this same time, as with "native", the term "Hurasian" began to fail 
into disrepute, and become increasingly distasteful, until finally 

it is changed to "Anglo-Indian". 

The last change came about 1910, by statute of the Government 
of India. These proceedings are not available, but the General Re- 
Cclature used to describe various racial elements, reads: 

eeourmder orders of the Government of India, the 

term Anglo-Indian as the oificial designation of 

the mixed race is to be used instead of Furasian, 

their former designation, which was very unpopular 

amongst them.1 
Thus it will be seen that about 1910 a compietely new orientation 
in terminology to designate different types of British and partly- 
British blood became necessary. The old "Anglo-Indian" in active 
service became the "civil servant", and is now becoming, under the 
reform schemes, the "Britisher in India". The old "Anglo-Indian" 
who settled permanently in India and his ofispring of pure blood 
retained the old designation until 1910, when they became "domiciied 
Europeans". The "Eurasian" in 1910 became the "Anglo—-Indian". 

From all these various usages, in what sense, ii any, then, is 


the term "Anglo-Indian" to be applicable in a history of Anglo-Indian 


1 
Op. cit. (1911), p. 139. 
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literature? Before attempting a definition, it wiil be helpful to 
examine Mr. Oaten's and Mr. Singh's definitions. 


Ce Mr. Oaten's first definition of Anglo-Indian literature 


—_—_—_ oe eee ae eC ee a -—*t—i— 


Mre Edward Fariey Oaten in A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature 
i 
deals with late eighteenth and nineteenia century writers. In as 





much as he was the first to deal with this subject, he was under the 
necessity of giving content to his use oi the term. [In order to do 
so, he gives at considerable length the history out oi which the 

literature of these two centuries arose. And in order to understand 


the scope and limitations implied, it is necessary to examine the 





whole with some care, and then to consider salient points. First 
he notes that while 


the Empire as an organic whole has been slow to 
body forth its imperial spirit in literary forn, 
its scattered members have never ceased to strive 
to interpret their own corner of the globe both 

to themselves and to those at home. Australia, 
Canada, India, South Africa, each has its local 
literature, rich or meagre, as the case may be. 

It is with the literary strivings of that political 
solecism which we call Anglo-India that the present 
essay deals. 

History, ancient or modern, contains no exact 
parallel to the British occupation and administra- 
tion of India; and the awakening oi the nations of 
the East precludes the probability of such a paral- 
lel in the future. The distance oi India from Eng- 
land, and the almost complete severance oi the Brit- 
ish in India from active interest in home afiairs, 


a: 
The scope and nature of his book are treated in chapter II. 
Edward Farley Oaten, in 1907, was a student at Cambridge. 
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has in the past made India something more to 
the Anglo-Indian than Sicily or Asia Minor was 
to the Roman Governor, a mere stepping-stone in 
the path of his political career. On the other 
hand, climatic and other considerations must al- 
ways make India something less than a home for 
the British administrators of India. And so, 
during the last hundred or hundred anda fiity years, 
the unique spectacle has presented itself of a mere 
handful of men administering a tract of land vast- 
ly superior to their own country both in population 
and extent, living in a land which couid never be 
their home, and yet cut off by distance from all 
but a sentimental interest in the aifairs of their 
native land. 

When a colony becomes & nation, it generaily 
becomes the parent of a literature. But inasmuch 
as the British community in India is neither a 
colony nor a nation, but little more, relatively, 
than a garrison, the great literary question for 
Anglo-Indians was whether they should be content 
to import their literature, like other luxuries 
of life, from the home country, or should attempt 
to supplement it with writings of their own. They 
chose the latter alternative, and the very nature 
of the case made their choice practically inevita- 
ble. On the one hand was a community oi men and 
women, ever being recruited in a never-ending stream, 
sprung irom a land whose people were then, and had 
been for some centuries before, producing what is 
probably the greatest literature on earth. Face to 
face with these, on the other hand, was the land of 
India, with all its marvels and its beauties. In 
India for the first time since the era of Asiatic 
Hellenism, the spirit of Western Literature came 
into vital contact with the imaginativeness, dreami- 
ness and mysticism of the Oriental temperament. 
There was no real union between them; and yet it was 
impossible that each should remain unaffected by the 
other. Such a meeting, though it was long sterile 
of result, could not remain permanently so. New con— 
ditions produced new emotions, and new emotions al- 
ways call for new literary interpretation. And so 
there grew up in British India a literature, English 
in form and language, which is unique among the lit- 
eratures of the world. [In bulk, relatively to the 
size of the community which produced it, it may chal- 
lenge comparison with any....[ts list oi great names 
is admittedly short; but whether that list is shorter 
than, relatively to the size of the Anglo-Indian conm- 
munity, it should have been, may well be doubted... 
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Suffice here to say that too many oi the Anglo- 
Indian writers ignored the true ideal which a 
living Anglo-Indian literature must always keep 
in view. Anglo-Indians have always felt then— 
selves to be a distinct community, possessing 
something which in a nation is called a national 
spirit. The expression oi that spirit as well 
as that of their adopted country has been the 
predominant_aim and chief raison d'étre of their 
literature. 





From this statement, the essential characteristics of Mr. Oaten's 
conception of Anglo-Indian literature in oa emerge; they are: 
1) It is a literature produced yy an isolated group of people 
called Anglo-Indians. 
2) The Anglo-Indien is a Britisher who has practically severed 
his relations at home to seek an official career in India. 
While continually changing, this group has always considered 


itself as having an identity of its own. 





3) This group chose to produce a literature for its own con- 
sumption. 
4) This literature shouid embody the amalgamated spirit of the 
west and the east. 
5) Neturally it is assumed that this literature will be in 
English. 
It must be remembered that lire Oaten was here defining nglo- 
Indian" for the definite period his essay treats. Toward the end 
of that period comes the change in meaning to which reference has 


already been made and to which it wiil be necessary to recur in 





discussing the difficulties presented by his definition. 


Oaten, Ope cit., ppe 2-5. 


@the volume was published in 1908. 
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In restricting the usage to Britishers who live temporarily in 
India, and to their literature, Mr. Oaten is supported in practice 
by We Fe Be Laurie. In his book, Distinguished Anglo-Indians, he 
treats the "really good and great work accomplished by Anglo-Indians 
in the cote This volume deals with twenty-two British servants 
who distinguished themselves in India. [Ina second series published 
a year later, he pays tribute to another group of such men, men of 
a race then rapidly dying out. In issuing his first book, he says: 

so now I cast my littie book upon the waters, trust- 


ing that it may be deemed at least a healthy contri- 
pution to Anglo-Indian literature.* 


De Mr. Oaten's second definition 


Mr. Oaten's second definition occurs some nine years later in 
his article on Anglo-Indian Literature in the Cambridge History of 
English OF er hons 0 While holding essentially to the same content 
to which he held in 1907, there is recognition that it is a term 
which necessarily is of ever-expanding meaning. Again, in order to 
understand the scope and limitations, and in order to see the pos— 
sible expansion of meaning, it is necessary to examine the whole, 


and then to consider salient parts. He says: 


na 
saris: Distinguished Anglo-Indians (London, 1887), p. xviii. 


Ibidey De Xive 


5 
Vol. XIV (1916), pp. 351-342. The scope and nature of this 








article are treated in chapter II. At the time of publication (1916), 


Edward Farley Oaten was a member of the Indian Hducational Service 
and professor of History at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
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On the analogy of the literature of the 
great British self-governing dominions, Angio- 
Indian literature should, logically, be the 
territorial English literature of British India. 
But the degree to which the ever-changing English | 
community that guards and administers India differs 
from the settled inhabitants of Canada or Austra- 
lia is, at the same time, an explanation of the | 
main peculiarities of that literature and, also, | 
the measure of the difficulty which confronts any | 
attempt to define it. Anglo-Indian literature, as | 
regards the greater part of it, is the literature of | 
a comparatively small body of Englishmen who, during 
the working part of their lives, become residents 
in a country so different in every respect from their 
own that they seldom take root in its soil. On the 
contrary, they strive to remain English in thought 
and aspiration. By occasional periods of residence 
in England, they keep themselves in intimate touch 
with English life and culture: throughout the period 
of their life in India they are subject to the influ- 
ence of two civilisations, but they never lose their 
bias towards that of England, which, in most cases, 
ultimately re-absorbs then. 

Anglo-Indian literature, therefore, is, for the 
most part, merely English literature strongly marked 
by Indian local colour. [%t has been published, to a 
great extent, in England, owing partly to lack of fa- 
cilities in India, and, partly, to the fact that the 
Anglo-Indimwriter must, as a rule, make his appeal 
mainly to the public in England and only secondarily 
to the English community in India. The actual writ- 
ing has often been done in England during furlough 
or after retirement, because that is precisely the 
time when the Anglo-India has leisure for literary 
work. The years of retirement are also specially fer- 
tile for another reason, since not until he leaves 
India has the official complete freedom from those 
bonds oi discipline which, in India, have always ham- 
pered the free expression of opinion. Thus, Anglo- 
Indian literature is based in origin, spirit and in- 
fluences upon two separate countries at one and the 
same time. 

That this condition of affairs has prevailed in 
the past does not necessarily imply that it must con 
tinue. The future of the English language in India 
is a question of great moment to English literature. 
As a collateral, though not by any means inevitable, 
result of the establishment of the British Indian 
empire, English has become the language of government 
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and a common medium of literary expression 

throughout a vast subcontinent containing 

500,000,000 inhabitants. At the same time when 

the empire was founded on the ruins oi the Mogul 
dominion, the Persian language periormed that 

double task, and it might have continued to do so 

had Englishmen preferred to orientalise~ themselves 
rather than to anglicise those among whom they lived. 
But, in addition to the natural disinclination of the 
Englishman to Steep himself in orientalism, the intro- 
duction of English law and English learning carried 
with it, as an almost necessary corollary, the adop- 
tion of English as the language oi universities and 

oi the highest courts of justice. Hence, it followed 
that English became a medium of literary expression 
for the educated Indian. His writings in our language, 
together with those oi the domiciled community of 
European or mixed origin, constitute a strictly terri- 
torial English literature, and may be regarded as that 
part of Anglo-Indian literature which is most potential 
of development in the future; but, in the past, they 
have, naturally, attracted little notice in comparison | 
with the writings of the English immigrant population.© 





It is evident that Mr. Oaten holds essentially to his 1907 defini- 
tions; 

1) Anglo-Indian literature should be the territorial English 
literature produced in British India, by a small group of 
men who never take permanent root in the country. The 
audience to be appealed to is this group pilus, now, the 


reading public in England. 





2) The characteristic feature is Indian local colour, and 
that the literature should be "based in origin, spirit and 
initluences upon two separate countries at one and the same 
time". 


L : t ; : .3 
The "Indian", the "old Indian", and the earlier "Anglo-Indian", 


in both good and bad senses, had done this. Discussed above. 





2 
Oaten, "Anglo-Indian Literature", Cambridge History oi English 
Literature, XIV, 551-ff .. 
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a = | 
3) English literature in India, in the future will be influ- 


enced by Indians who have been chiefly educated through 
the medium of the English language, and by domiciled Euro- 
peans. | 
4) The writings of this group are to be considered territorial 
English literature under the larger heading of Anglo-Indian 


Literature. 


Ee Diificulties raised by Mr. Oaten's definitions 


The first difficulty raised by Mr. Oaten's definition of the 
Anglo-Indian as a Britisher serving India grows out of the fact that 
the Britisher of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 


and the Britisher of the twentieth century are, as already noted, 





two very different people. The first was all but an exile from home 
and made few visits to England. Due to facilities oi travel to-day, 
the second may return for a period of a few months at not infrequent 
intervals. The first was so completely isolated, because of lack of 
facilities in communication that he was forced to create his own lit- 
erature or largely to go without it. The second is by aeroplane iess 
than a week away from England. The first, aiter a life spent in 
India, during which all natural ties were shattered, not infrequently 
chose to remain in India rather than to return at the end of his life 
and be compelled to undergo another complete readjustment. 


The best type was often a man of high family, frequently titled, 





well-educated, cultured, usually sympathetic with the people among 


whom he lived, and an able administrator who strove to give to India 
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the best that the imperialism of his own land had to offer. Coupled 


with his devotion to duty was an interest in the people, the various 
phases of their culture and of their society. Separated and isolated 
as he waS, many a Britisher did choose to settle permanently in India. 
Silent testimony to this last statement is still evidenced, through | 
many parts of India where climatic conditions are more congenial to 
European settlement, by the estates acquired during that period by 
men who preferred to make India their permanent home after retiring. 

These estates to-day bear silent testimony, for succeeding generations 
have preferred simply to close the door on all their possessions and 

sail to England, never to return. 

The second is so near England all the while that he rarely loses 
contact to such a degree that he would be happy to remain in [India 
longer than is necessary. The first, while perhaps never becoming 
indigenous to the soil of India, was far more nearly indigenous than 
the second is ever likely to bee The first thought of himself as 
an "Anglo-Indiali"; the second thinks of himself as a "Civil Servant", 
and is being thought of as, not a "Ramji Sahib", but as a "Britisher 
in India". | 

Thus from the consideration of the political changes in mean- 
ing which the term "\nglo-Indian" has undergone, the futility of try- | 


ing to preserve its particular meaning for one specific period and 





apply that to the whole field of literature, is immediately apparent. | 
Perhaps in 1916, Mr. Oaten was too close to the change to be aware | 
of this fact. | 


The second difficulty raised by Mr. Oaten's limiting Anglo-Indian 
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literature to the productions of Britishers in India is the Sea 1 : 
sion of the work of Indians whose education has been in, and whose 
medium ot literary expression is, English and whose writings do re- 
flect a fusion of the two cultures. This group is increasing and 
will increase, whereas, conversely, the mimber of Britishers in 
India, due to Constitutional changes, has been decreasing and will 
continue to decrease. The work oi both groups must be included. 
On the part of the one, the fusion will reflect English culture 
tinctured with Indian; on the part oi the other, it will reflect 
Indian culture tinctured with English. 

When, in 1916, Mr. Oaten sensed the necessity of recognising 
literary products in English by Indians, he suggested the unwieldy 


term "territorial English literature" to describe the works of [In- 





dians, "together with those oi the domiciled communi ty of European 
or mixed ae 

In view of the changes in meaning which the term "Anglo-Indian" 
has undergone, and may yet undergo, in a history of Anglo-Indian 
literature, it would be more accurate to make "Angio-Indian" the 
wider term which would include all works worthy oi being classified 
as literature, whether by Britishers, Indians, Domiciled Europeans, 
or by people of mixed blood, living in British India and in indepen- 
dent states. The term "Anglo-Indian", in quotes, could then be used 
to designate accurately the literature produced by the group of 


writers who were historically known by that term. To try to force 
twentieth century connotations (as he does in making the unwieldy 


"territorial English literature" a subdivision of Anglo-Indian litera- 


onten, "Anglo-Indian Literature", Camb.Hist.Eng.Lit., XIV, 552. 
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ture) into eighteenth century terminology is an impossibility. The 
history of the use of the term lends no support tor the narrow, ex- 
clusive sense in which Mir. Oaten wants to use it. 

The third difficulty with Mr. Oaten's definition arises from 


the second; from the stipulation that a fusion oi the spirit and 


influences of two separate countries at one and the time be expressed 


in this literature. At first though, this might seem a proper limi- 
tation. That it is true of the period with which he deals in his 
Sketch, there can be no question. But it rules out the possibility 
of ali purely creative or imaginative literature, whether by Brit-— 
ishers who spend their lives in India, or by those who live perma— 
nently there and for whom English is the medium of literary expres- 
Sion. There could be no Anglo-Indian Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
no Anglo-Indian Paradise Lost, nor an Anglo-Indian Faerie Queene. 

To say that there has been no such work, is no reason, should any 
such arise, to demy it by definition a place in its rightful sphere. 
It becomes obvious, therefore, that Mr. Oaten's definition is too 


limited for use in a history of Anglo-Indian literature. 


Fe Mr. Singh's definition oi Anglo-indian fiction 


z 
Bhupal Singh, in his book, A Survey oi Anglo-Indian Fiction, 


is the only other man to make a study of any phase oi the wider fieida 
of Anglo-Indian literature. Like Mr. Oaten, he was under the neces- 
sity of giving content to his use of the term. His statement is not 
Loi ar 6 bi . ; 
ngh Survey of Anglo=Indian Fiction (London, 1954). The sco 
and nature atts book are conSiderea in chapter II. eel Singh is 


senior professor of English in Dyal Singh College, Lahore--one oi the 
colieges affiliated with the University of the Panjab. 
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so long as either of Mr. Oaten's, nor is it so clear. But in at- 








tempting to arrive at a definition which would be sufficiently broad, 
and yet sufficiently accurate to use in a history of Anglo-Indian 
literature, it is helpful to consider it in its entirety. 

Mr. Singh's first statement concerning Anglo-Indian fiction is 
that it "is a criticism Pi, te life of Englishmen and Englishwomen 


in India, and of Indians". This statement need cause no particular 


difficulty. The section defining the term Anglo-[Indian fiction is 





shorts 


eceeRroadly speaking it includes any novel deal- 

ing with India which is written in English. Strict- 
ly speaking it means fiction mainly describing the 
life of Englishmen in Imjiae. [na still narrower 
sense it may be taken to mean novels dealing with 
the life of Eurasians, who now prefer to be called 
Anglo-Indians. A very large number oi novels sur- 
veyed in this book are Anglo-Indian in the sense that 
they describe the life of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
in India. But the survey does not exclude Indian 
novels written by men oi nationalities other than the 
English. [It also includes novels describing the lite 
of Eurasians and of Indians.* 


Mr. Singh holds essentially to four possible meanings of the 
terms 

1) It mst be written in English and must deal with India. 

2) Anglo-Indian may refer to the life of the Britisher in India. 

3) Anglo-Indian may refer to the man of mixed blood. 


4) Anglo-Indian fiction includes Indian novels (by which, pre- 


L 
Singh, op. cite, Preiace. 
2 


Ibid. 9 Pe 1. 
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sumably, is meant novels written by Indians) and novels by 





persons of other nationalities. 
Mr. Singh does not limit his Survey to novels in English dealing with 


India by any particular group, or depicting the life of any one con- 





munity. Instead of being selective or exclusive, he is inclusive. 

In no part of his statement is there a suggestion of Anglo-Indian in 
the eighteenth-century usage of the term which Mr. Oaten insists upon. 
This is easily understandable. ir. Singh is writing in 1934, almost 
a quarter of a century after the changed meaning has been oificially 
recognised hy the Government of India. Mr. Oaten began his study 


before that change was recognised, and defined the term in the older 





and finest sense of the word. This change of meaning he sensed in 
1916, but could not see how to overcome the difficulty, and, as noted 
above, tried to subordinate the term "Anglo-Indian" to an obsolete 
usage. He did not strike out boldly with a definition of Anglo-In- 
dian as applied to literature which would eliminate national and 
racial boundaries. Without saying so in so many words, this is what 
Mr. Singh does. And in so doing, he renders a larger service by way 
of definition suitable to a history of Anglo-Indian literature, than 


did his predecessor. 


G Difficulties raised by Mr. Singh's definitions 


While rendering the valuable service noted above, Mr. Singh's 
broader definition raises many difficulties which Mr. Oaten's more 
limited definition avoided. Chief among these is the fact that the 


term Anglo-Indian has changed its meaning; in the older period it 
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al 
meant the Britisher serving in India. To-day it means one of mixed 
ploode Mr. Singh uses the term sometimes in one sense, sometimes 


in the other, and he is not always careiul to intorm the reader as 


to the sense in which he is using it or when he shifts from one 





sense to another. 
A second difficulty arises from the broadness of his first re- 
quirement,—-namely that the novel be in English and that it deal with 


India. Presumably it is under this category that he includes such 





works as Scott's The Surgeon's Daughter and Dickens's Little Dorrit 
and Davia mmc diem To be consistent with this practice it would 
seem legitimate to admit any novelist who chooses to project his 
characters into India ior a few chapters, and any novel which makes 
passing reference to India or people who have been there. This field 
woulda seem to come more rightly within the scope of such a work as 
"Robert Sencourt's" India in English ee. Mre Qaten's defi- 
nition of 1916 is much too conservative and exclusive; Mr. Singh's 
"proader" definition of 1954 errs too greatiy in the opposite ex- 


treme, for under it nothing is excluded. 


He Definition of the term Anglo-Indian as applicable to a History 


of Anglo-Indian Literature 


From the analysis of the term "Anglo-Indian" as used in various 





1 
Singh, Ope Cite, Chapter IIe 
2 


Robert Sencourt, India in English Literature (London, 1925). 
Considered in Chapter III. Sencourt's name is Robert Esmonde Gordon 
George. 
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periods of imgland's relationship with India, and from the analysis 
of the meanings attached to it by the two men who have worked in 
the field of Anglo-Indian literature, it is apparent that any defi- 
nition sufficiently broad and accurate to be usable in a history of 
Anglo-Indian literature, must avoid four things: 

1) It mst avoid political or racial connotations. 

2) It mst not be limited by a technical connotation applicable 
only to a particular period. 

3) It mst not be extended to include any casual reference to 
India found in Inglish Literature. 

4) It mst not deny the right of inclusion to purely imaginative 
and creative works by men whose lives are lived entirely or 
dominantly in India. 

In stating positively a definition, sufficiently broad and ac- 
curate to be usable in a history of Anglo-Indian literature, the fol- 
lowing are essentials 

1) The literature shall be in Mmglish. 

2) The term shall include works in which there is a fusion of 
the experience of two countries, both uate and India, 
and India and Imgland. 

3) The term shall include purely creative end imaginative works 
even where they represent no such fusion of the east and the 


west. 


4) The writers, if western, shall have had a broad experience 





limgland, as the dominant western influence in India, is used to 
include all western cultural influences. 
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and acquaintance with India. 

5) The term shall exclude such casual references to India as 
give only romantic atmosphere, and similar works by persons 
who race about for a few short months for material to "write 
a book" which is meant predominantly for consumption in the 
writer's own country. 

6) It shall include writers whose medium of literary expression 
is English and whose life is dominantly or entirely spent 
in India, without distinction as to national or racial affi- 
liation. 

The various parts of this definition are meant to operate, not as 
antagonistic, but as complementary principles to each other. Guided 
by them, a history of Anglo-Indian literature may be compiled. It 
boldly sets its own definition and interpretation; it is free from 
political or racial connotations, and it is iree from specific con- 
notations that have grown up in the past in particular periods, exist 


at present, or may occur in the future. 


vt Should be noted that the first aim of this dissertation— 
the establishing of a definition for the term "Anglo-Indian" as ap- 
plicable to a history of this literature—concludes with this chap- 
ter. Chapter III deals with other investigations, and chapters IV- 
VI take up the second purpose,—namely, a treatment oi the letters 
and journals of the years 1519-1626 from a literary point of view. 
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CHAPTER III 


REVIEW OF THE WORK OF OTHER INVESTIGATORS 
IN THE FIELD OF ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE 























CHAPTER III 





REVIEW OF THE WORK OF OTHER INVESTIGATORS 
IN THE FIELD OF ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE 


Only two men have attempted to treat as literature even sec- 
tions of the vast body of English writing which may rightiully claim 
for itself a place in the field of Anglo-Indian literature. The 
first to deal with the subject is Edward Farley Oaten, a member of 
the Indian Educational Service and later professor of history at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The second to deal with the subject is Bhupal Singh, senior 
professor of English, Dyal Singh College, Lahore, which is affrili- 


ated with the University oi the Panjab. 


A. Edward Farley Oaten 


Mre Qaten has dealt with the subject twice—Trirst, in A Sketch 
of Anglo-Indian Literature, and later in an article "Anglo-—Indian 


Literature" for the Cambridge History oi English Literature. 


1. A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature 





ae Scope 
The Sketch was written in competition for the Le Bas Essay prize 
for 1907. The subject as stated, read "An appreciation of the chief 
Productions of Anglo-Indian Literature in the domain of Fiction, Po- 


etry, the Drama, Satire, and Belles-Lettre, during the Eighteenth 












































and Nineteenth Centuries, with an Estimate of the Chief Writers in 
those Spheres, and a Consideration of the specially Anglo—Indian 
Features of the PPO 

In this essay, he makes no claim to "entirely original reflec- 
tion and aes, and acknowledges his indebtedness to the criti- 
cal insight of the Calcutta Review, founded in SoS The scope of 
subject matter to be treated and the period of time within which 
this subject matter mist fall, while broad, are clearly set. Obvi-— 
ously, to treat definitively the entire body of Anglo-Indian writing 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would be to go beyond the 
terms of, and would be impossible within the compass of, the essay. 
From the period designated, it is immediately obvious that there can 
be no treatment of the materials included under the subject of this 
dissertation, and also that his purpose is different. His task is 
selective, not definitive. His definition of the term "Anglo-—Indian" 
as applied to literature has been considered already; here it is 
necessary only to note that his is the pioneer contribution in this 
field. He deals with the period when the Anglo-Indian, in the sense 
in which the word was used prior to about the time of the Mutiny, 
represented the finest type of Britisher in India. The outstanding 
men are Sir William Jones, orientalist and first Anglo-Indian poet; 
John Leyden, orientalist and lyric poet; Sir Edwin Arnold, poet and 


essayist; and Rudyard Kipling, novelist, essayist, and poet. 





e aanatory Note, p. xi. 
it es 
3 


See chapter II of dissertation. 
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be ‘Types of subject matter treated by the writers 
considered 
The results of his investigation indicate that Anglo-Indian 
fiction, poetry, drama, satire, and belles-lettres during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, heterogenous and formless as much 
of the writing is, concentrated theiselves "onfive main points: 
1) "the ever-present sense of exile, 
2) "an unflagging interest in Asiatic religions, as well as 
in general religious speculation, 
5) "the humorous side of Anglo-Indian official life, 
4) "in Indian native life and scenery," and "last and perhaps 
most important, 
5) "in the ever-varying phases, comic, tragic or colourless, of 
Anglo-Indian social SOEs 
There are to be found in histories of English literature iso- 
lated treatments of such men as Sir William Jones, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and Rudyard Kipling, but Mr. Oaten is the first to treat any part of 
the subject as a separate field. One day it will become simply a 
chapter--a chapter written ly a group of distinguished British ser- 
vants in India—-in the larger history of Anglo-Indian literature. 
The appraisal he has made of the material he has treated is highly 


discriminating. 


@e Anglo-Indian literature 


The article by Mr. Oaten, Anglo-Indian Literature, in the Cam- 


Oaten, Sketch, p. 194f. 
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bridge History of English pteGesas. * has 4 different purpose. The 
modification in his definition is noted Ly 
ae Charting the field 

The purpose, again obviously, is not a definitive treatment; his 
aim is to chart broadly the body of writing which may rightly claim 
for itself a place in the field of Anglo-Indian literature. And 
again, this is the pioneer effort. The foliowing divisions may be 
made: 

1) 1579-1625. The Beginnings of Anglo-Indian Literature. 

2) 1625-1700. Anglo-Indian Travel Literature. 

3) 1700-1780. Period of civil wars; traders struggling for a 
foothold in India and finally becoming sovereigns over vast 
territories. [Ina literary sense, all but uneventful. 

4) Siagtacdet Signs of literary advance; the rise of periodi- 
cal literature; the beginnings of oriental studies; the 
furtherance of historical study; the beginnings of poetry 
and the novel. 

5) 1820-1857. Pre-Mutiny period. further development in many 
fields of literary activity, especially in the novel. In- 
troduction of English education; Indians beginning to write 
in English. 


6) 1858- - Continuation of literary work on a high level; 


a 
Vol. XIV, 551-342. 
2 
See chapter II of dissertation. 
Throughout, the dates inserted are largely my own. Mr. Oaten 
uses only generalising terms; here, for example, he refers to "the 
closing years of Warren Hastings’ Indian career" (XIV, 534). Hastings 
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a Gefinite Mutiny influence upon history, fiction, and 
poetry. 
5. Appraisal 
A definitive study would necessitate a more detailed appraisal 

of historical events prior to 1780 which influenced especially the 
type and quality of Englishmen who found themselves in India. But 
even thus broadly to chart the field is to have rendered a gemuine 
contribution to Anglo-Indian literary history. He appends a bibliog- 


raphy of the period. 


Be Bhupal Singh 
1. <A Survey of Anglo-Indian Fiction 
a Confusing to the reader 


Mre Singh's definition of the term "Anglo-[ndian" has already 
been tA It has been noted that certain ambiguities arise 
from it. These are due to the fact that he gives virtually three 
definitions of the goer uses them all, and goes from one to the 
other without informing the reader oi this change in meaning. Un- 
less the reader has a relatively definite knowledge of the time when 
the term"Anglo-Indian"grew up, and a fair idea of the timeSwhen the 
term shifted its meaning, he cannot be quite sure under which cate- 
gory the work in question falls. For example, there is a definite 


shift of meaning in the term as applied to Hockley, Taylor, and Arnold 


2 
writing in the nineteenth century and as applied to the men writing 


1sce chapter II. 
Singh, Survey , Sif. 
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- 
in the twentieth century. Such confusion frequently confronts the 


reader. 

As noted in the previous chapter, it is not quite evident how 
Jonas Chuzzlewit's being a secretary of the Anglo-Bengali Disinter- 
ested Loan Company, or Little Dorrit's reference to her governess'ts 
(iiss Wade's) desire to = to India, bring Dickens into the category 


of Anglo-Indian writers. 


b. Scope 


As the title indicates, it is a "survey". In discussing his 





definition, above is quoted the fact that "Anglo—-Indian fiction is 
a criticism of the life of Englishmen and Englishwomen in India, 

and of rile” He goes on to say: "This book is a criticism of 
that ane hg Thus, the scope he defines for himself is a sur- 
vey of Anglo-Indian fiction and a criticism thereof. As regards 
the period, it naturally falls late; it is largely post-iMutiny, and 
closes, with a few aise: at 19350. The "criticism" of Indian 
life as portrayed by English writers of Anglo-Indian fiction, has 
not always been "detached"; it is not to be unexpected, then, that 
one who feels that his countrymen have often been man-handled should 


not be "detached" in his "criticism" of that criticism. The nature 


of that criticism, and the content oi the work, in no way bears up- 


singh, Survey, Chapters V and VI. 

“Tbide, De STe 

See chapter II of dissertation. 

4cingh, Surv > Preface. 

The difficulties involved in his definition are note, chapter II. 
Ssingh, Survey, ps 1 and footnote. 
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on the period under consideration. 





Ce Division into periods 


Despite its difficulties growing out of lax definition and too 





wide inclusiveness, Mr. Singh renders two valuable services. The 
first is that he charts the field of Anglo-Indian fiction, a period 
covering about one hundred fifty years. This period he divides into 
three partss 

1) 1775-1858. From the beginning of the governageneralship 

of Warren Hastings to the end of the Indian Mutiny. 
2) 1858-1901. From the end of the Mutiny to the death of 
Queen Victoria and the publication of Kipling's Kim. 

3) 1901- - From the Partition of Bengal (1905) on. 

The first period inciudes romances of Inaian history and descrip- 
tive sketches of the English and their society in India; the second 
portrays the official life oi the period; and the third depicts wider 
choice oi subjects, which "are a true reflex of the varied life and 


Z 
problems of India in transition". 


d- The content of Anglo~Indian fiction 
An even greater service which Mr. Singh renders is his classi- 
fication of the content or of the various ingredients which go to 
make up Anglo-Indian fiction. This content centers chiefly upon 
various foibles, follies, conventions, and practices of English so- 
ciety life as lived in India; and about various types of Englishmen 


and Englishwomen who have lived there at different times during the 


1oingh, Survey, pe l. 
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past century and a half. Indians are usually pictured to their dis- 


advantage. 


&- Appraisal 

The bulk of material which Mr. Singh has undertaken to treat 
is enormous, covering a century and a hali of time, with an ever- 
increasing volume, especially since the Mutiny. His treatment is 
not definitive as regards individual works and his pian is compre- 
hensive rather than selective. As an academic work, it is not ade- 
guately documented, and its utility would be greatly enhanced if 
the names of works dealt with were included in the index. He ap- 
pends an extensive bibliography. 

Mre Singh, like Mr. Oaten, is doing pioneer work. In his Sur- 
wey he has added another chapter to the history of Anglo-Indian lit- 
erature and one which will be of great value to all future students 
working in the fieid of fiction. 

As noted above, neither of the men deals with the period which 


comes within the scope of the present undertaking. 


Ei 
Ce "Robert Sencourt" 


Though he can scarcely be considered an investigator in the 
field of Anglo-Indian literature, "Robert Sencourt" may be briefly 
mentioned as one who has contributed somewhat to it. So far as 


search has disclosed, no other deals with the subject. 


1. 
Robert Sencourt is the pen name of Robert Esmonde Gordon 
George. 
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£ 
1. India in English Literature 


In his book India in English Literature, Mr. Sencourt has for 
his main purpose tracing the use English literature has made of India. 
In his first two chapters, he deals, among others, with some English 
travellers down to the time of Clive's arrival in India, 1745. He 
draws upon the letters and journals of these men from time to time 
as they contribute to his chief purpose. He also relates Engiish 
literature's references to India before the early part oi the seven- 
teenth century, when England's direct contact with India was begin- 
ning to appear in her literature, to their European and classical 
sourcese 

In Chapter III he has a section entitled "The Development of 
Anglo-—Indian ee ey in which he discusses some of the writings 
of Britishers in India during the time of Clive and Hastings (1743- 
1785), chiefly the writings of historians, scholars, fiction-writers, 
and dramatists. 

In Chapter IV he has a section on "Anglo-[Indian Literature——Pro- 
Va in which he discusses some of the periodicals, memoirs, poet— 
ry, tiction, and histories which he has not covered beiore, and comes 
down to the time of the Mutiny. His method is largely descriptive 
or one of summarising the content of writings by Britishers in the 


period Mr. Oaten covers in his Sketch. And he is looking for India 


" 

Sencourt, India in English Literature (London, 1925). 
“Tbid., 198-234. 
3 

Ibid., 567-458. 
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in English literature, rather than making a study of Anglo-Indian 
literature. 

Mr. Sencourt attempts no definition of the term. [t is hardly 
necessary for his purpose. He, like Mr. Oaten and fr. Singh, deals 
With a period much later than that considered in this dissertation. 
Thus, the present investigation oi the letters and journals, written 
in English from India between 1579 and 16<6, becomes the first treat- 


ment oi them as literature. 











CHAPTER IV 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH WRITTEN IN INDIA: 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 1579-1626 








































CHAPTER IV 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH WRITTEN IN INDIA: 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 1579-1626 


Ae The Body of Writing 


Before dealing with each writer separately, it will be helpful 
to survey as a whole the extent of the materials. As noted in the 
introduction, all that the general public had in 1626, and indeed 
all it had for this period until late in the nineteenth century when 
the Hakluyt Society began issuing unabridged editions of extant ma- 
zerials, were the extracts of letters and journals included in Hak- 
luyt and eevee Curtailments were made by these editors where 
various journals treated the same materials, or where they did not 
consider it expedient to give the contents to the public. Of some 
oi these men, the Voyages and the Pilgrimes contain all that is 
known to be extant. Of others, the Fast India Company India oitice 
and the British Museum archives have been made to disgorge either 
the original or further mamuscripts. While these add to the volume 
and restore fuller texts, they do not change the nature oi the ma- 
terial included, nor do they alter its value as eben! 

The letters and journals, travels, and sacertanSeet. constitut-— 
ing this, the earliest, body of Anglo-Indian literature are herein 


Ione single exception is Coryat's letters. Discussed later. 


“quotations below are made from these two sources, except in 
instances where the later text is materially better, - 

The pagination is given under each man treated, and in the 
bibliography. 
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listed chronologically according to the time the men went to India, 





and the place where they may be found is givens 


1) Thomas Stevens; one letter, written from Goa in 1579, is 


2) 


5) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


preserved in Hakiuyt. 


John Newbery; one letter, written from Goa in 1584, is pre- 





served in Hekluyt. 
Ralph Fitch; one letter written from Goa in 1584, and A 


Voyage of Ralph Fitch Marchant of London...to India, 1583- 





1591, is included in Hakluyt and repeated in Purchas with 
one short omission. Foster includes it in his Barly Travels. 
It has been included in several collections of travels, 
English and foreign. In 1899 T. Horton Ryley republished it 
under the title of Ralph Fitch; England's Pioneer to India, 
along with letters and related ite ta 

John Mildenhall; two letters written, one in 1599 from 
Afghanistan, and one in 1606 from Lahore, are preserved in 
Purchas, and are included in Foster's Karly Travels. 

William Finch's Journal for the years 1607-i61i is preserved 
in Purchas, and, omitting the outward voyage, is included 
in Foster's Early Travels. 

William Hawkins's Journal for the years 1608-16le is pre- 
served in Purchas and included in Foster's Early Travels. 

In 1878, the Hakluyt Society published the extant text of 


the Journal in full, edited by Sir Clement Markham. But 


E 
Foster, Early Travels in India (London, 1921), p. 8. 
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the text is so defective that they have appended the selections 

from Purchase. The latter is much more satisfactory. 

7) John Jourdain's Journal, 1608-1617 does not come into Pur- 
chase. It was published by the Hakluyt Society in ame 
The editor, William Foster, gives an able introduction of 
value especially to students of history Thirteen letters 
are published in Letters eeeaes 

8) Nicholas Withington's Tractate for the years 1612-1614 is 
preserved in Purchas, and is included in fuller form in 
Foster's Early Travels. gre letter to the Company is pub- 
lished in Letters Baceies 

In 1755, a fuller form than Purchas included was pub- 

lished in a volume entitled A Journey over Land from the 


a curious piece, written in the Reign oi King James [I anda 


never betore printed, intitled A Brief Discoverye oi some 


this text. 


9) Richard Steele's and John Crowther's Journal for 1614-i615 
5 
is preserved in Purchas. One letter by Steele and one 


leoster, The Journal of John Jourdain (Cambridge, 1905). 





Letters Received by the bast Indie Company from its Servants... 


ae OS 


(London, 1896). Six are in vole II, five in vol. III, two in vol. IV. 
"hide, vols Tis 

Foster, Early Travels, p. 196. 

Op. itn, whe Tits 





























10) 
il) 


12) 
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Bs 
letter by Crowther are in Letters Received. 


Roger Hawe's Journal for 1615-1616 is preserved in Purchas. 


Thomas Coryat's three letters written from India in 1615- 





1616 are preserved in Purchas. Two are from Ajmere and one 
is from Agrae Foster in Karly Travels gives a fuller text 
oi some, and has two additional letters. Purchas includes 
his Persian "oration" and the translation; Foster includes 
this and one in Italian. Shortly after Coryat's first four 


« 
letters arrived in England, they were issued in a pamphlet 





entitled Thomas Coriatt, Travelier for the English Wits; 


Greeting. The iifth letter was published two years later 


land sendith Greeting. The fifth was reproduced in 1630 








in a volume of John Taylor's works. An edition of Coryat's 





works in 1776 gives the full text oi the first four letters, 
but follows the abbreviated form of Purchas for the meee 
Sir Thomas Roe's Journal tor 1615-1617 and six letters 
written in 1615-1616 are preserved in Purchase. A two-vol- 
ume edition, The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, edited by 
William Foster and published by the Hakluyt Society in 1899, 
contains the Journal complete, in so far as it is preserved. 
The third year is dependent upon the extracts in Purchas, 


and the fourth year is gleaned from correspondence. About 


fifty letters and documents bearing upon his mission, most 


1 
Ope Cite, vol. V. 
£In 1616, and were reprinted the same year. 


oster, Ear Travels, pe <4l. 


























13) 


14) 


of which had not been published before, are added. These 
are to various factors in India, to members of the East 
India Company, to captains of fleets calling at Surat, and 
to officers in Persia and at Goa. 

In 1926, a second one—volume edition was published by 


the Oxford Press, again edited by Foster. The text has 


been carefully revised and edited. Nearly thirty new letters | 


are added. Some of the formal documents are withdrawn, and 


excisions have been made in the Journal which pertain to the 


outward voyage. 
Official correspondence for the years in India is pre- 


served in Letters Received. The introductions to both pub- 


lications have been ably written and are especially valuable 


to students of history. 

Edward Terry's A Relation of a Voyage to the Easterne India 
is preserved in Purchas, and, omitting the outward voyage, 
is included in Foster's Early Travels. The edition pub- 
lished by Terry in 1655 omits parts, includes new facts, 
and is greatly enlarged by the inclusion of mich homiletic 
material. This was republished in 1665 and reprinted in 
1777. Foster uses Purchas's record, and includes extracts 
from the 1655 edition. 


William Methold's Relations of the Kingdome of Golchonda 


| 
| 
| 
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published in 1626. It is not included in the 1625 edition. 
1 
One letter is included in Letters Received, and fourteen in 
2 
English Factories. From 1655 to 1659 practically all com- 


a 





munications are issued in his name as president oi the fac- 
3 
tory at Surat, and are preserved in English Factories. 





Several of these men have left letters or journals from periods 


before or after they were in India. While these writings do not 





call for consideration, they may be chronicled. 

Of John Newbery, who arrived in [India in 1585 with Ralph Fitch, 
only one Anglo-Indian letter is extant. In 1579-1582, during his pre- 
Anglo-Indian period, he went on a trading expedition to the Levant, 


the Holy Land, and Irag as far as Basra and Ormus, and thence back 
4 
through Turkey. His record of this journey is preserved in Purchas. 


On the expedition with Fitch, he wrote six letters before reaching 
5 6 
India, and one afterwards. 


The greater part of John Jourdaints Journal deals with post- 
Anglo-Indian experiences in the Far East, and has only a biographi- 


cal value here. 


1) ° Cite, vol. Ve 
Ten in the volume for the years 1618-1621, three in the volume 
for 1622-1625, and one in the volume for 1630-1635. 
“volumes for 1635-1636 and 1637-1641. 
4purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimes (Glasgow, 1905), VII, 449-481; 
IX, 495-496 (two letters). 


> Four preserved in Hakluyt, The Principal Nevagations Voyagesee.e, 
etc. (Glasgow, 1905), V, 452-458; and two in Purchas, IX, 495-496. 


SHakluyt, ope cite, V, 452-455. 
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Likewise, Thomas Coryat's Crudities, to which further mention 
is made in treating him, does not call for extended consideration. 
His observations through the Near Bast and enroute to rrr do not 
belong to his Anglo-Indian period, and thereiore need be only cata- 


logued; nor does the vernacular and Portuguese writing of Thomas 





Stevens call for extended consideration. 
Terry's enlarged Voyage, published in 1655, calls for only 
passing notice; the sermons published in 1646 and 1649, and the 


Characteristics of King Charles II published in 1660 belong to his 





post-Anglo-Indian period. Roe's Journals from Constantinople deal 


with experiences after leaving India. 


Be Qthers writing irom India 


This group of men does not exhaust the persons writing of India 
or irom India during this time. But it does include all who can be 
considered Anglo-Indian writers. Joseph Salbank, for example, who 
was in the wreck of the Ascension in 1609, was in [India about three 
months before leaving overland through Agra and has left a descrip- 
tion of his sities He called again in 1615. His observations re- 
garding commerce, cities, and his trip through Persia are interest-— 
ing. But such a short trip seems hardly to warrant his being con- 
sidered as an Anglo-Indian writer. Robert Covert, who was wrecked 
at this same time and who published his account independently in 


1651, only crossed India. 


i 
Purchas, X, 589-447. 
“purchas, III, 82-89; also see Letters Received, VI, note p. 182f 
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When the fleets called at Surat, they usually arrived in Octo- 
ber or November, after the monsoon was over, spent the neat three or 
four months disposing oi their cargo and reloading, and sailed about 
March in order to be across the Indian Ocean on their way home be- 
fore the next monsoon arrived. The journals oi commanders, captains, 
and others contain records of events during their stay in port.emd fur 
nish valuable corroboration and additional deteil of what was happen- 
ing in India. Among the more interesting journals are those of 
William Keeling, who commanded the fleet in which Hawkins and Finch 
went to India in 1607. His. account extends over the voyage for 
1607-1610. 

Walter Peyton, whose Journals cover the years ener ree 
the distinction of carrying Sir Robert Shirley, the ambassador to 
Persia, to a Persian port in 1612 am Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador 
to the Moghul court, in 1615. On both trips he spent some months 
at Surate The journals oi both these men give an account or events 
and their observations on their trip. Of especial interest is the 
description of the gala dress of the ships at Surat when Roe landed, 
and of his reception on shore. 

Sir Henry Middleton's Sein tia that oi Nicholas oe oly 
cover the same voyage, 1610-1612. The former was admiral oi the fleet 
and the latter vice-admiral. Downton's journal is especially newsy. 


He combines in a delightiul way his observations and the progress of 


iui II; 502-549, 
®Ibidey IV, 180-215; 289-309. 
Tbid., III, 115-193. 

Ibid., 194-304. 
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the journey, with notes about people, where they are, what they are 
doing, and who have died. ifiddleton took Captain Hawkins, his family, 
and other Englishmen out oi India when it seemed that there was no 
chance of English trade being firmly established there. 

Another interesting mes that of Thomas Best, Commander 
or the fleet to India in 1615-1614. He received permission from Ja- 
hangir to trade, and opened the way for Roe. Ail these, and others, 
are interesting and valuable, but like Salbank's record, are made 
whiie in India incidental to other purposes. They cannot be con- 
Sidered as a part of Anglo-Indian literature, and hence are outside 
of the scope of writers to be treated. 

We turn now to those who wrete from India, and whose letters 


and journals coistitite the first period of Anglo-Indian literature. 


if 
Purchas, IV, 119-146. 
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Ce The writers, their letters and journals 





1. Thomas Stevens (15422-1619) 





England's first direct historic contact with India was not until 
1579. On October 24 of that year, the first Englishman known to 
have set foot on Indian soil or to have settled there, arrived at 


1 
Goa on a Portuguese ship which had sailed from Lisbon on April 5. 





With Thomas Stevens also begins Anglo-Indian literature, for his 


letters are the first English written by one who lived in India. 


&@ Biographical sketch 

As is true oi many of the early British in India, little is 
known of Stevens's early life. He was born at Bulstan, Wiltshire, 
probably in 1549, was the son of an influential London merchant, 
and began his education at Winchester. [In 1575 he entered Ste An- 
arew's College in Rome. While there, he read the life and works of 
St. Francis Xavier and became imbued with the idea of becoming a 
missionary in India. To this end, he entered the Society of Jesus, 
and, apparently without returning to England, went directly to Por- 


tugal and sailed from Lisbon, April 4, 1579, arriving in Goa the 


Litter Vasco da Gama discovered the sea route to India in 1498, 
the Portuguese established trading posts all along the coast, from 
Karachi to Calcutta, and planted factories (i.e. a warehouse, in 
charge of a "factor", for storing goods intended for sale and goods 
collected for export) in many strategic inland and coastal trading 
Marts. Forts and garrisons, many formerly seized from Indian Rajahs 
and Nawabs, were maintained in numerous centres. A viceroy, with his 
capital at Goa, governed their Indian possessions. The Jesuit priests 
who were frequently agents of the government, wielded often an almost 
despotic influence in the courts of Indian rulers am in seats of 
secondary authority on behali oi Portuguese preierment and commerce. 
To bear this in mind will help in understanding the situation which 
the English faced. 
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following October. In India he spent the remaining forty years of 
his life; the first five years as minister of the professed house 
at Goa and as rector of Salsette College; the remaining thirty-five 
years in work among the Brahmin Catholics (called Konkani) at Sal- 
settee. His sincerity and piety won for him the devotion oi the 
Indians and the admiration of the Portuguese. The respect and esteem 
in which he was held enabled him to protect travellers, English and 
ey 

Only two of his letters are extant, and one oi these is in Latin. 
The one in English to his father is included in Hakluyt's ert 
It has been conjectured that his letters to his father, coming trom 
one of merchant stock, must have strongly iniiuenced London merchants 
with a desire to trade in the East, ano subsequently influenced them 
in the formation of the East India. Company. However this may be, 
we do know that he did do a considerable amount of writing. He was 
the first to make a scientific study of Kanarese; he learned Hindu- 
stani, and had complete mastery over Marathi, Konkani, and Sanskrit. 
He compiled 4 Kanarese grammar—-the first in an Indian tongue by an 
Europeans-published manuals of piety and many other eethe*8 the four 


vernaculars, and wrote at least four books in Portuguese. Death 


closed his full and busy life at Goa in 1619. 


L 
One example is in the case oi Ralph Fitch and his companions, 
who are to be considered later. 


e 

Article in the Catholic Encyclopaedia (New York, 1913). 
re) 

Hakluyty, ope cit., VI, 577-585. 
“or. Catholic Encyclopaedia,loc. cit. 
































b. 


The letter in English to his father is dated from Goa, November 
10, 1579, and is the earliest example of Anglo-Indian literature. 
Though only this one is extant, it reveals something oi the quality 
of the man and his power in the use oi language. Apparently it is 
his first letter to England after his arrival in India, for it deals 
largely with the outward journey. The selections quoted show his 


keen observation and his kindly sympathy with even nature and ani- 


mals, and reveal why he would be beloved by the people among whom 


he laboured. 


The setting foorth from the port I need not to 

tell how solemne it is with trumpets, and shoot- 

ing of ordinance, you may easily imagine it, con- 
sidering that they go in the maner of warre.ee. 
Neverthelesse, taking our voyage betweene Guinea 

and the Ilands of Capo Verde, without seeing of 

any land at all, we arrived at length unto the 

coast of Guinie, which the Portugals so call, chief- 
iy that part oi the burning Zone, which is from the 
sixt degree unto the Equinoctiall, in which parts 
they suffered so many inconveniences of heats, and 
lacke of windes, that they thinke themselves happy 
when they have passed it; for sometimes the ship 
standeth there almost by the space of many dayes, 
sometime she goeth, but in such order that it were 
almost as good to stand still. And the greatest 
part of this coast not cleare, but thicke and cloudy, 
full of thunder and lightening, and raine so unhole- 
some, that if the water stand a little while, all 

is full of wormes, and falling on the meat which is 
hanged up, it maketh it straight full of wormes.... 
we passed the Equinoctiall with contentation, direct- 
ing our course aswell as we could to passe the promon- 
tory, but in all that gulfe, & in all the way beside, 
we found so often calmes, that the expertest mariners 
wondred at it. And in places where are alwayes woont 
to be most horrible tempests, we found most quiet 
calmes which was very troublesome to those ships 
which be the greatest oi all other, and cannot go 
without good windeSee.e. 
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You know that it is hard to saile from East 
to West, or contrary, because there is no fixed 
point in all the skie, whereby they may direct their 
course, wherefore I shall tell you what helps God pro- 
vided for these men. There is not a fowle that ap- 
pereth, or signe in the aire, or in the sea, which 
they have not written, which have made the voyages 
heretofore....As touching our first signes, the neerer 
we came to the people of Afrike, the more strange kindes 
of fowles appeared, insomuch that when we came within 
no lesse then thirty leagues (almost an hundred miles) 
and sixe hundred miles as we thought from any Iland, 
as good as three thousand fowles of sundry kindes fol- 
lowed our ship: some of them so great that their wings 
being opened from one point to the other, contained 
seven spannes, as the Mariners sayd. A marvellous thing 
to see how God provided, so that in so wide a sea these 
fowles are all fat, and nothing wanteth them. The Por- 
tugals have named them all according to some propriety 
Which they have: some they call Rushtailes, because 
their tailes be not proportionable to their bodies, but 
long and small like a rush, some forked tailes because 
they be very broad and forked, some Velvet sleeves, be- 
cause they have wings of the colour of velvet, and bowe 
them as a man boweth his elbow. This bird is alwayes 
welcome, for he appeareth neerest the Cape....There is 
another kind of fish as bigge almost as a herring, which 
hath wings and flieth, and they are together in great 
number. These have two enemies, the one in the sea, the 
other in the aire. Im the sea the fish which is called 
Albocore, as big as a Salmon, followeth them with great 
swiftnesse to take them. This poore fish not being able 
swim fast, for he hath no finnes, but swimmneth with 
mooving of his taile, shutting his wings, lifteth him- 
selfe above the water, and flieth not very hie: the 
Albocore seeing that, although he have no wings, yet 
he giveth a great leape out of the water, and sometimes 
catcheth him, or els hekeepeth himselfe under the water 
going that way on as fast as he flieth. And when the 
fish being weary of theaire, or thinking himselfe out 
of danger, returneth into the water, the Albocore meeteth 
with him; but sometimes his other enemy the sea-crow, 
catcheth him before he falleth.... And to Goa we came 
the foure and twentieth day of October, there being re- 
ceived with passing great charity. The people be tamy, 
but not disfigured in their lips & noses, as the Moores 
and Cafres of Ethiopia. They that be not of reputation, 
or at least the most part, goe naked, saving an apron 
of a span long, and as much in bredth before them, and 
a lace two fingers broad before them, girded about with 
a string and no mores and thus they thinke them as well 





as we with all our trimming. Of the fruits and 
trees that be here I cannot now speake, for I should 
make another letter as long as this. For hitherto I 
have not seene a tree here, whose like I have seene 
in Europe, the vine excepted, which neverthelesse 
here is to no purpose, so that all the wines are 
brought out of Portugall. The drinke of this countrey 
is good water, or wine of the Palme tree, or of a fruit 
called Cocos. And this shall suffice for this time. 
If God send me my health, I shall have opportunity to 
write to you once againe. Now the length of my letter 
compelleth me to take my leave: and thus I wish your 
most prosperous health. From Goa the tenth of November, 
1579. 

Your loving sonne_ Thomas 

Stevens. 


ce Appraisal 


Stevens observes minutely and carefully, and he is intently in- 
terested in things round about him: the sea, the fish, the birds, 
the coast of Africa, the reaction of the seamen. In his description 
of the departure of the ship, of the storms, the thunders and light- 
nings on the voyage and the people, he shows image-recreating power. 
These, combined with his observations of bird, fish, and nature re- 
call to mind the use Coleridge makes of such materials in his Ancient 
Mariner. To the twentieth century, there is a pleasingly quaint 
flavour about the language of the letter. The author does not in- 
trude himself, but throughout is revealed a finely educated, highly 
cultured personality. This note of cultivation is not surpassed by 
any of the men writing during the period under consideration, and 
scarcely is equaled by even Sir Thomas Roe. A claim to its being 
great literature cannot be made, but it will be at least granted the 


qualities of an interestingly written letter. 


lHakluyt, VI, 378-384. There are only two paragraphs in the en- 
tire letter. 





2. John Newbery (f£f£_1579-1585) 


Of Newbery's life little is knowm. Im 1579 he was trading in 
the Near East and Iraq and has left a journal of that venture, for 
the years 1579-1582. At this time he became familiar with Arabic 
and Persian and his linguistic ability made him a suitable person 
to press further into the East, accompanied by Ralph Fitch and two 
others. His short Anglo—Indian experience is so closely allied with 
that of Ralph Fitch, who has written an account thereof, that to deal 
with it separately, is to tell the same story twice. His one letter 
was written from Goa in 1584 shortly after his arrival, and deals with 
the imprisonment of himself and his companions at Orms, end of their 
captivity in Goa. This, too, mast be considered in dealing With Fitch. 


Newbery Ss right to a place in Anglo—Indien literature, as supe-.. 


rior to that of captains calling at port, rests almost solely upon 


his remaining in India somewhat longer than a year, and by the acci- 
dent that he did write a ss from there. Because of this, be- 

cause his letter is practically pre—Anglo—Indian in content, and be- 
cause his whole ofa anes is in company with Fitch, it is entirely 


fitting to treat Newbery along with Fitch, making reference to his 


letter where it gives fuller information. 


liskluyt, V, 458-463. 
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3. Ralph Fitch (ff 1583-1606) 


First Witch: "Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master of the Tyger." 
‘ —-Macbeth, I, 3. 





a. Biographical sketch 


The next Englishmen known to have reached India—-Ralph Fitch, 
John Newbery, both merchants, James Story, a painter, and William 
Leeds, a jeweller—are the first known to have gone by the overland 


route and down the Euphrates valley. John Newbery carried a letter 


1 
from Queen Elizabeth to Akbar, and one to the King of China bespeak— 





ing for him and his companions kindly treatment and requesting that 




















they be granted privileges of trading. No records by Story or Leeds 


have disclosed themselves; one letter by Newbery, written after reach- 
ing Goa, and a letter and a record of his travels by Fitch, are pre- 


e 
served. Hakluyt has for the caption of Fitch's record the follow- 





The voyage of M. Ralph Fitch marchant of London 
by the way of Tripolis in Syria, to Orms, and 
so to Goa in the East India, to Cambaia, and 
all the kingdome of Zelabdim Echebar the great 
Mogor, to the mighty river Ganges, and downe 
to Bengala, to Bacola, and Chonderi, to Pegu, 
to Imahay in the kingdome of Siam, and backe 
to Pegu, and from thence to Malacca, Zeilan, 
Cochin, and all the coast of the East India: 
begunne in the yeere of our Lord 1583, and ended 
1591, wherein the strange rites, maners, and 
customes of those people, and the exceeding 
rich trade and commodities of those countries are 
faithfully set downe and diligently described by 

the aforesaid M. Relph Fitch. 







ltese letters are included in Hakluyt, V, 450-452. 


“Hakluyt, V, 458-462; 463-505. Fitch's record is also preserved 
in Purchas, X, 185-204. 


Suakluyt, V, 465. 













Nothing is known of Fitch's life before this record opens and 
little after it closes. He is mentioned in the charters granted to 


the Levant Company in 1592, and again in 1605. 







This company was given 


a monopoly on the trade to and from the East through the Turkish em- 





pire, along routes this group of men discovered. In 1596 he was in 


1 
Aleppo, where the merchants of that city elected him consul. In 

























1600 he must have been back in London, for he and Eldred (who went 
with this group as far as Baghdad in 1583) were called into the court 
discussions concerning the type of merchandise to be sent on the first 
voyage of the East India Company for trade in the East Indies Again, 
when in 1606 James I issued a royal letter to William Hawkins solicit- 
ing privileges of trade in the Re dominions, the details of the 
titles were vo be learned from Fitch. It is presumed that he died the 

same year. 
Considerable of biographical interest comes from his Voyages; 


he begins his accounts 





In the yeere of our Lord 1583, I Ralph Fitch 
of London marchant being desirous to see the countreys 
of the East India, in the company of M. John Newberie 
marchant (which had beene at Ormus once before) of 
William Leedes Jeweller, and James Story Painter, be- 
ing chiefly set foorth by the right worshipfull Sir 
Edward Osborne knight, and ir. Righard Staper citizens 
and marchants of London, did ship*my selfe in a ship 

of London called the Tyger, wherein we went for Tripolis 
in Syria: & from thence we tooke the way for Aleppo, 






dposter, Early Travels, 6 f. 
The royal letter was addressed to Akbar, who had died the year 
before, and had been succeede by his son, Jahangir. 
“February 15 from Gravesend, and iiiarch 11 from Falmouth. (Cf. 
Lene: of Newbery to Hakluyt, Hakinyt’s Voyages, V, 452. 


*on the early voyages the Company's ships did not call at Indien 
ports. 






















which we went in seven dayes with the Carovan. 
He gives a colourful picture of the journey from Aleppo "in good com— 
peatha to Birra where victuals sre plentiful, by boat to Feluja, 

where the Arabians are always robbing, overland to Baghdad, which is 


the great mart of trade for Persia, to Turkey and sArabie from the 


east, by boat to Hit with its smoky pitch fields, and so to Busra 





and Ormus. He notes the customs of people and their dress, duties 








and prices. 





At Orms theywere arrested, thrown into prison, and re- 





manded to Goa. 


5 
On November 29, 1585, the boat landed and the four were throm 
4 
into prison. On December 22, through the influence of Father Stevens 
5 ? 


and a Dutchman, Linschetien, Fitch and Newbery and Leeds were re- 












leased on bail. Story, the painter, had been given his freedom after 


6 
thirteen days on consenting to join the Jesuit monastery of St. Paul. 


After Fitch, Newbery, and Leeds fled from Goa, Story, who had as yet 
7 
taken no vows, left the cloister, married a MestizosS daughter, set 
8 


up a sheép, and apparently died in India. 











1 

Hakluyt, V, 465. From this record, it is conjectured that 
Shekespeare was acquainted with Hakluyt's Voyages when he wrote Mac- 
beth. Cf. article in the Dictionary of National Biography, Fitch. 


2 

Hakluyt, V, 465. 
Fo) 

Fitch's letter to Poore January 25, 1584), Hakluyt, V, 463. 
4 

Ibid. 






on 


Linsch@tten leaves an account of Fitch, Newbery, and Leeds at 
Goa, which, in translation, is included in Hakluyt, V, 505-512. 





Newbery's letter from Goa to Leonard Poore, dated Goa, January 20, 
1584; Hakluyt, V, 461. Cf. Fitch's letter to Poore, dated Goa, Janu- 
ary 25, 1584: Hakluyt, V, 464. 


One of Portuguese—Indian blood. 







Aitasetiaktan' 5 Report, Hakluyt 
































Some months after the three men were released from prison, they 
began to trade, but hearing that the Portuguese intended to send them 
to Lisbon, they escaped into the neighbouring country, April 5, 1584. 
They went across central India through Bijapur*and Golconda to Masuli- 
petam, then turned northwest and entered Akbar's kingdom at Burhanpur, 
skirted the southeastern corner of the Rajputana desert through Ujjain, 
and travelled on to Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. Here Leeds entered the 
service of Akbar, at his new capital in Fatehpur Sikri, "who did en- 
tertaine him very well, and gave him an house and five slaves, an 
horse, and every day sixe S.S. in ee. From Agra, in September, 
1585, Newbery left Fitch for Lahore and thence overland through Persie 
and Syria to Ingland, with the understanding that they would meet in 
Bengal two years later and proceed to — Of neither of these 
men is anything further know, nor is there information as to whether 
or not Elizabeth's letters were ever presented or whether arrangements 
were made for trading. Thus the three men drop out: first Storey, 
then Newbery and Leeds, and the record becomes solely that of Ralph 
Fitch. 


The Voyage is practically without chronology. From Agra, Fitch 


turned south, down the Jumna River to Allahabad, and on down the Ganges | 


to Benares and Patna into Bengel. From there he went into Kuch Bihar 


and Chittagong, then travelled in Bengal, and was the first Mmglish- 
3 
men known to enter Burma. November 28, 1586, he left India for the 


* -s 
Laat, V, 475. See Map, p. xiii. 
Ibid., 474 f. 


Article in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Far East, and came back in November, 1588, then coasted south to Ceylon, 
north to Goa, andontoChaul, whence he sailed for Ormis in 1589, and 
was back in London in 1591. What is know of the letter part of his 


life is already mentioned. 


1 
b. The Voyage 


In the Voyage he says tantalisingly little of the Moghul's court, 
and that little is partially from hearsay. Among things he records 


are the exotic features with which Akbar made his court resplendent: 
The king” hath in Agra and Fatepore as they doe 
credibly report 1000. elephants, thirtie thousand 
horses, 1400. tame Deere, 800. concubines: such 
store of Ounces, Tigers, Buffles, Cocks & Haukes, 
that is very strange to see,.$ 


To help his reader understand the new sights, he calls to mind 
sights with which the former is familier; for example, the bullock 
cart travel-—-which mst be of the royalty or nobility from his descrip- 
tion: 


They have many fine cartes, and many of them carved 
end gilded with gold, with two wheeles which be drawen 
with two litle Buls ebout the bignesse of our great 
dogs in England, and they will runne with any horse, 
and carie two or three men in one of these cartes: 
they are covered with silke or very fine cloth, and 
be used here as our Coches be in Englend. 





He observes the dress of the people in different sections of the 


country and in different seasons at Golconda: 


= 


Preserved in Purchas, V, 465-505. 
Akber. 


Hekluyt, V, 474. | 
Ibid. 
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eeethe men and the women do go with a cloth bound 
about their middles without any more apparell.t 


At Benares, 


The people goe all naked save a litle cloth bound 
about their middle. Their women have their necks, 
armes and eares decked with rings of silver, copper, 
tinne, and with round hoopes made of Ivorie, adorned 
with amber stones, and with many agats, and they are 
marked with a great spot of red in their foreheads, 
and a stroke of red up to the crowne, and so it run- 
neth three maner of wayes. In their Winter, which 
is our liay, the men weare quilted gownes of cotton 
like to our mattraces snd quilted caps like to our 
great Grocers morters, with a slit to looke out at, 
and so tied downe beneath their eares. 


He observes the country he passes through and the animal life 
he finds: Along the Ganges, near Allahabad, he notes the 


eeemany Tigers and many partriges & turtle-doves, 
and much other foule, 


and below it, the 
e-sgreat store of fish of sundry sorts, & of wild 


foule, gs of swannes, geese, cranes, end many other 
things e 


The religious shrines, the burning of the dead, the merriage 
ceremonies, the reverence for life, end pilgrimages, he describes 
carefully. He does not always understand the ceremonies, but he makes 
en effort to discover what he can learn; nor is he always sympathetic. 
At Bijapur the \Guxtiiens...beos their idols standing in the Woods, 
which they call Pagodes. Some bee like a Cowe, some like a Monkie, 


5 
some like Buffles, some like peacockes, and some like the devill." 





sHakluyt, V, 472. 
Ibid., 479. 
SThid., 476. 


4i,e, dus en_from the Port g —i ~ ° 
"heathen", an Eaoiial cs reo as opposéd to eal ae uSclems. = 
Hakluyt, V, 472. 
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And at Benares, 


eeealongst the waters side bee very meny feire 
houses, end in all of them, or for the most part 
they have their images standing, which be evill 
favoured, made of stone and wood, some like lions, 
leopards, and monkeis, some like men & women, and 
pecocks, and some like the devil with foure armes 
and 4, hands,1 


He travelled from Masulipateam to Agra during the marriage season, 
Which would probably be in May or June, and gives this picture; 


We’ found mariages great store both in townes and 
villages in many places where wee passed, of boyes 
of eight or ten yeeres, and girles of five or six 
yeeres old. They both do ride upon one horse very 
trimly decked, end are caried through the towme with 
great piping and playing, end so returne home and 
eate of a banket made of Rice and fruits, and there 
they daunce the most part of the night end so make 
an ende of the marriage. They lie not together un- 
till they be ten yeeres old. They say they marry 
their children so yoong, because it is en order that 
when the man dieth, the woman mst be burned with 
him: so that if the father die, yet they may have 

a father in lawe to helpe to bring up the children 
which bee maried: and also that they will not leave 
their sonnes without wives, nor their daughters with- 
out husbands. 5 


Fitch is interested in the reason "why" for customs and practices, 
end in discovering these reasons for such early marrieges would 
have involved a process of patient inquiry. 

This curiosity is seen again in descriptions of the burning of 


the dead and of the practice of sati: 


f 
Hakluyt, V, 477. 

®Newbery end Leeds were with him up to Agra. 
Heklugt, V, 473. 


+ 
The practice of widows burning themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands. 
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And when the husbande dieth his wife is burned 
with him, if shee be alive: if shee will not, 

her head is shaven, and then is never any account 
made of her efter. They say if they should be 
buried, it were a great sinne, for of their bodies 
there would come many wormes and other vermine, 
end when their bodies were consumed, those wormes 
would lacke sustenance, which were a sinne, there- 
fore they will be burned.1 


He carries the picture further in describing the sight at Benares: 
Here some bee burned to ashes, some scorched in 
the fire and throwen into the water, and dogges 
and foxes doe presently eate then. 
He gives a further bit of information concerning the Hindu attitude 
toward the sacredness of life: 
They will kill nothing not so mich as a louse: 
for they holde it a sinne to kill any thing. | 
They eate no flesh, but live by rootes, and ryce, | 
and milke....In Cambaia they will kill nothing, 
nor have anything killed: in the towne they have 
hospitals to keepe lame dogs and cats, and for | 
birds. They will give meat to the Ants. 
hiodern humaniterianism concerning enimals may find ancient precedent 
for its sentimentelising! This particuler trait of reverencing life, 
is carried to its greatest extreme by a sect known as Jains, and the 
section in which he observed this, Cambay, was, and still is, a strong- 
hold of this group. The marriage processions, the practices in con- 
nection with the burning of the dead are such as are still character- 
istic, with various modifications, among Hindus in all parts of India. | 
His interest in the people, the sights, and the life about him 


is ever alert. His description of the worship at Benares, tradition- 


liskiuyt, V, 470. 
2 

Ibid., 478. 
®Ipid., 470 £. 
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ally regarded as the most sacred Hindu city, is detailed and vivid. 


There 


eeethey be all gediase,— and be the greatest idol- 
aters that ever I sawe....They sit crosse legged, 

some with one thing in their hands, & some another, 

& by breake of day and before, there are men & women 
which come out of the towne and wash themselves in 
Ganges. And there are divers old men which upon 

Places of earth made for the purpose, sit praying, 

and they give the people three or foure strawes, which 
they take & hold them betweene their fingers when they 
wash themselves: and some sit to marke them in the 
foreheads, and they have in a cloth a litle Rice, Bar- 
lie, or money, which, when they have washed themselves, 
they give to the old men which sit there praying. Af- 
terwards they go to divers of their images, & give 

them of their sacrifices. And when they give, the old 
men say certaine prayers, and then is all holy. And 

in divers places there standeth a kind of image which 
in their lan e they cell Ada. And they have divers 
great stones© carved, whereon they poure water, & 

throw thereupon some rice, wheate, barly, and some 
other things. This Ada hath foure hands with clawes. 
Moreover, they have a great place made of stone like 

to a well with steppes to goe downe;5 wherein the water 
standeth very foule and stinketh: for the great quanti- 
tie of flowers, which continually they throwe into it, 
doe meke it stinke. There be alwayes many people in it: 
for they say when they wash themselves in it, that their 
sinnes be forgiven them, because God, as they say, did 
wash himselfe in that place. They gather up the sand 
in the bottome of it, and say it is holy. They never 
pray but in the water, and they wash themselves over- 
head, and lade up water with both their handes, and 
turne themselves about, and then they drinke a litle 

of the water three times, and so goe to their gods 
which stand in those houses. Some of them will wash a 
place which is their length, end then will pray upon 

the earth with their armes and legs at length out, 

and will rise up and lie downe, end kisse the ground 
twentie or thirtie times, but they will not stirre their 


cs 

--i.e. Hindus. 

2 ba 

Possibly the Lingam stone. 


3 
Talab or tenk, 
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right foote. And some of them will make their 
ceremonies with fifteene or sixteene pots litle 
and great, and ring a litle bel when they make 
their mixtures tenne or twelve times: and they 
make a circle of water round sbout their pots 
and pray, and divers sit by them, and one that 
reacheth them their pots: and they say divers 
things over their pots many times, end when they 
have done, they goe to their gods, and strowe 
their sacrifices which they thinke are very holy, 
and marke many of them which sit by, in the fore- 
heads, which they take as a great gift. There 
come fiftie and sometime an hundred together, to 
wash them in this well, and to offer to these idols. 
They have in some of these houses their idoles 
standing, and one sitteth by them in warme weather 
with a fanne to blowe winde upon them. And when 
they see any company comming, they ring a litle 
bell which hangeth by them, and many give them 
their almes, but especially those which come out 
of the countrey. Many of them are blacke and have 
clawes of brasse with long nayles, and some ride 
upon peacockes and other foules which be evill 
favoured, with long haukes bils, and some like 
one thing and some another, but none with a good 
face. Among the rest there is one which they 
make great account of: for they say hee giveth 
them all things both foode and apparell, and one 
sitteth sei, by him with a fanne to make wind 
towards him. 


Throughout there is a quiet note of skepticism concerning the 
religious virtues of having marks placed upon the forehead, of the 
hallowedness of sand from the river's bed, of the value of ceremonial 
bathing, and of floral offerings to deities. He explains that "they 
say" that such and such virtues accrue to the practices. But the 
descriptions of sun worship, and of the worship at the temples, as 
with the other features of the observances, are sympathetic, detailed, 
and vivid. 


Fitch noticed the holy men in the practice of their austere re- 


luakluyt, V, 477 f. 
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ligious rites. One description is of the fakirs round about Allahe- 
bad, a city of especial sanctity, because there the Jumma and Ganges 
unite, and according to tradition also ea third river, the Saraswati, 
joins at the saiie point these two mighty streams: 

Here be many beggers in these countries which goe 

naked, and the people make great account of them: 

they call them Schesches+ Here I sawe one which 

was & monster among the rest. He would have nothing 

upon him, his beard was very long, and with the 

haire of his head he covered his privities. The 

nailes of some of his fingers were two inches long, 

for he would cut nothing from him, neither would he 

speeke. He was accompanied with eight or tenne, 

and they spake for him. When any man spake to hin, 

he would lay his hand upon his brest and bowe hin- 


selfe, but would not speake. Hee would not speake 
to the king.@ 


But his interest is not wholly confined to the country, its 
people, their life and customs. His pages are filled with less al- 
truistic and more imuediately mundane observations. He is always 
interested in food, its quality, and price. And the comments are 
favourable—"good", "plentiful", "cheap". Even amidst the splendours 
of the Moghul's capital one of the things which makes a vivid in- 
pression is the almost twenty miles of road between Agra and Fateh- 
pur Sikri; 

eeeall the way is a market of victuals & other things, 
as full as though a man were still in a tome, and so 


meny people as if a man were in a market. 


The merchant instinct is never long absent; observations of the 


1 
Probably Senyasi, religious ascetic. 
“naclayt » V, 476. 


Ibid., 474. 
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produce and the products the country affords are tossed into the 
midst of his other descriptions: gold near Patna; gold, gems, and 
semi-precious stones at Golconda; the trading marts at Burhanpur and 


Agra and Chaul. There are all sorts of spices, drugs, silks, silk 


cloth, sandals, ivory, china work. His interest extends to indigenous © 


manufactures. He teils of the uses made of certain natural products 
and is pleased with the possibility of the coconut palm: 


eeemich sugar...is made of the mitte called Ga- 

gara: the tree is called the palmer: which is 

the profitablest tree in the worlde: it doth al- 
wayes beare fruit, and doth yeeld wine, oyle, sugar, 
vineger, cordes, coles, of the leaves are made thatch 
for the houses, sayles for shippes, mats to sit or 
lie on: of the branches they make their houses, and 
broomes to sweepe, of the tree wood for shippes. The 
wine doeth issue out of the toppe of the tree. They 
cut a branch of bowe and binde it hard, and hange an 
earthen pot upon it, which they emptie every morning 
and every evening, and still it and put in certaine 
dried raysins, and it becommeth very strong wine in 
a short tine. 


The ingenuity of the "hooch" artist of prohibition days wes not so 


modern as it may have seemed to be. 


c. Appreisal 


Fitch's style is often laconic, always fresh and vivid. He 
tumbles into his narrative observations of most diverse nature, in 
a ndive way, just as they occur to him. The teacher of Freshman Com 
position would be maddened by his lack of unity and lack of coherence. 
Were there a vogue for a "sight impressionistic" school, such as there 
is for a "stream—of-consciousness" school, they would go into ecstasies 


over his terse, vigorous, pungent observations throwm together in a 


1 
Hakluyt, V, 470. 
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way so artless that the method becomes almost artistic. 


A comparison with Thomas Hickock's translation of Caesar Freder- 
1 2 
published in 1588, 


ick's narrative, shows Fitch's dependence upon 


the former traveller. Frederick had travelled through the East 


1563-1581, covering much of the route Fitch covered twenty years later. 


Mention has been made of the lack of chronology in his narrative, 
which would seem to indicate that it was written from memory after he 
returned to England. It is possible that, to refresh his memory, he 
leaned so heavily at places in common upon Hickock's language. Cer- 
tainly in parts which are quite independent, there is no dimimtion 
of style or ability. Writing it after his journey would allow the 
shallower impressions to drop out and preserve only those which were 
more lasting, we could wish he had left a fuller record. 

It should be noted, that Fitch deals largely with Hindu India. 
He travelled more widely than any other writer in this entire period; 
he saw Moslem life, but says little about it. The converse is largely 
true of the records of other men. Here the Moghul is incidental; 
others, the Hindu is incidental. 

His Voyage belongs to the literature of travel, and has the in- 
terest and value of such: careful observation, interesting detail, 
the lure of the sstrange and far-off in time and space. A merchant 
had gone on a long voyage, interested primarily in what will mean 
pounds, shillings, and pence in London, but he was not immune to the 


charm of the life and country and people about hin. 


1 ickook, translator of Frederick's Voyage, Hakluyt, V, 365-449. 
Cf. Foster, Early Travels, 8. 
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4, John Mildenhall (ff 1599-1614) 


a. Biographical sketch 


Of Mildenhall's life before 1599, practically nothing is known 
beyond the fact that, like Fitch, he was a London merchant and trader 
in the Levant. In that year he took upon himself "a Voyage from 
London towards the eect ik arrived at Constantinople, and 
sterted with his merchandise overland. Four years later (1603) he 
was in EES He apparently stayed in India somewhat more than 
two years, during which time he succeededin making trading arrange- 
ments with Akbar. In 1608 he made an offer of the privileges obtained 
and his services to the East India Company for 1,500 pounds, but the 
offer was declined. In 1611 he made a second expedition on behalf 
of oak to Persia, where, it seems, he decided to abscond with the 
goods and go to Indie. He was caught by Richard a - surrendered 
his goods, and went on to India, where he fell sick and died at Ajmere 
in June, 1614. In 1909 his tombstone was discovered with the Portu- 
guese inscription still legible-—-the oldest known to mark the place 
of an English burial in Imdia. He had two children in Persia, on his 


5 
first trip, through a liaison with an Indian woman. Nicholas With- 


oo 


Purchas, II, 297. 


2 
Ibid., 299. 


3 
Staper, with Osborne, had financed Fitch in 1583. 
4 
Considered later. 
5 
Letter of Thomas Kerridge to the East India Compeny, dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1614. In Letters Received (London, 1896), II, 105. 
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ington's Tractate says he had poisoned three young Inglishmen in 


Persia and was himself poisoned, but lived for many months before he 
died. 


2 
be The Letters 


His letters are brief: a note giving his departure and trip 
as far as Kandahar, and a letter telling of his first visit to India 
from 1605 to 1606. He gives the number of deys consumed in travel 
between cities. When he arrived in Lahore, he sent letters to Akbar 
asking leave to go to him. The Moghul ordered the Governor of Lahore 
to use him "with all honour and curtesie, and to send a guarde of 


horse and foote with me to accompanie me to Agra, where his Court 
i) 
WaSeee" The courtesies and consideration which oriental hospitality 


delights to show were extended him; 


eeeend beeing neere arrived, I was very well met; 
and an house with all things necessarie was appointed 
for mee by the King...4 


His experience in the East had taught him how to approach ori- 
entel potentates: 


e+ethe third day I had audience, and presented his 
Majestie with nine and twentie great Horses, very 
faire and good, such as were hardly found better 
in those parts: some of them cost me fiftie or 
threescore pounds an horse, with diverse Jewels, 
Rings, and Earerings, to his great liking. And so 
I was dismissed with his great favour and content.” 


lpurchas, IV, 173. 
Preserved in Purchas, II, 297-304. 


“Purchas, II, 299. 
Ibid. 


*Ihid., 209 f. 
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He made requests for the privileges of trade on his omm and on 


behalf of his nation. Akbar showed the pleasure he had in bestowing 


gifts upon Mildenhall at various times: at one time gifts in money 


of more than five hundred pounds sterling, at another rich garments. 


He promised an answer to his request. IMdeanwhile he was at the ex- 


i 


pense of keeping "eighteene or twentie Servants, Horsemen and Foot", 


and his funds were exhausted. The Jesuits plotted against him and 


filled the King's mind with doubt and suspicion against the Mmglish. 


In order to counteract this and to speak directly, he devoted himself 


for six months to learning the Persian language.” Finally, after more 


than two years, he secured an agreement "signed to his owne con- 


4 


tentment" and, as he hoped, to "the profit of his nation", on the 


promise that an ambassador would come to the Moghul's court and that 


he himself (i.e. idildenhall) would return. Ambassadors were sent 


later, but apparently this promise and that event have no relation to 


each other. Mildenhall did return later, but there are no letters from 


his second journey. 


The velue of presents a private individual was in a position to 
5 


meke may be wondered at. 


Withington tells that when Mildenhall re- 


turned to Agra in 1614, after having had to surrender Staper's goods 


in Persia, he came "with the value of twenty thousand dollars", and 


é 


adds "thither therefore I went", The ways and means of commerce and 


lourchas, Il, Mil. 
"Thid., 304. 
Considered later. 


+ 
Purchas, IV, 173. 


* persian was the official court 
language. 
































merchants may be past finding out, but with this, and with the delays 
of those in high places, and with Jesuit intrigue, the literature of 


this period has increasingly to do. 


c. Appraisal 


Brief as the excerpts from his letters are, they show his style 
and his interests. From the standpoint of private trading and from 
the standpoint of early commercial relations, his letters have their 
greatest importence. It is purely to this category of Anglo-Indian 


literature that they belong. 
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5. William Finch (ff 1607-1612?) 


a. Biographical sketch 


Qf the years prior to 1607, little is know of Finch, except 
that he was a London merchant and that he had been in the employ of 
a "Master Johnson in a On April l, ee he and Captain 
William auate sailed from Ingland in a fleet commanded by William 
Keeling. From this date onward, what is to be kmow of him is learned 
largely from his Journal, supplemented occasionally by records of 
other travellers. He arrived in Surat August 28, 1608, and remained 
in India three years. Shortly after his arrival, he took seriously 
ill, so that his life was despaired aps The Governor of Camtbay 
granted Hawkins and Finch leave to unload their goods and trade, sub- 
ject to their securing permission from the Emperor, ioe Hawkin 
left for Agra for the necessary permission, and Finch remained in 
Surat in charge of the factory. He met the boats, collected goods for 
shipment, and disposed of the cargoes bought. Im April, 1610, he 
joined Hawkins at Agra, and was presented to the King, remaining there 
about a year and a half. The article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography states that he declined many tempting offers and proposals 


to attach himself to the Mogiml's court. From Agra, in 1611, he set 


Foster's Early Travels, 122. 


~ 


Journal of William Keeling, Purchas, II, 502. 
Considered later. 


Hawkins's Journal, Purchas, III, 7. 
Akbar had died in 1605, and his son Jahangir had succeeded him. 
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off for Lahore to dispose of a stock of indigo he had purchased. While 


there, he decided that any attempt to trade with a people so inconstant. 

as the Moghul's were, was a hopeless impossibility, and so set off for | 
pS 

Ingland, in company with a Captain Boys whom he had found in Agra 


and several other Englishmen. On reaching Baghdad—-probably early in 
2 
1612--the entire group, save one, died from drinking infected water. 


3 
be The Journal 


His Journal is preserved by Purchas, who remarks that it is 
",..supplied in substance, with more accurate observations of ien, | 
Beasts, Plants, Cities, Deserts, Castles, Buildings, Regions, Religions, 

4 | 
then almost any other, as also of Waies, Wares, Warres." For a sun- 
mary of the contents, no statement could be better. On the way to 
India, he noted carefully the products of the country, the animals, 
food, the people, such customs as he observed—~always with a note of 
explanation concerning thingsunfamiliar to the Inglish countryside or 
to the English mind, The period in India begins with a sense of humour: 

We were invited to Dinner to a Merchant {@ Portuguese) 
where wee had great cheere: but in the midst of our 
Banquet sowre sawce, for hee was the man that had sus— 
tayned almost all the losse in 4 ship that Sir Edward 
liicheLborne tooke. The Captaine also of that ship 
dined with us. Which when it was there told us, the 


Captaine fi.e. Hawkins) answered that hee never heard 
of such a matter, and rather judged it done by Flemmings: 


ke 
ee Cf. The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster (Cambridge, 1905), 
158. 


Ibid., 158 f., Foster's note. 
3 

Preserved in Purchas, IV, 1-77. 
o 

Purchas, IV, 1, marginal note, 
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but they said, that they knew certainely that 

they were Inglish, deploring their hard fortunes, 

and affirming that there were Theeves in all Coun- 

tries: nor would they impute that fault to honest 

Merchants. This speech somewhat revived us. The 

day after, Mede Colee the Captaine of that ship 

aforesaid invited us to Supper.t 

It seems a bit incongruous for the Imglishmen to be guests of a 

Portuguese merchant whose goods had been seized by one of their coun- 
trymen, and especially of the captain of the vessel captured. The just 
portion of genuine altruism and of disarming cupidity that lay behind | 
the hospitality may be hard to establish. But the Journal relates 
that it was only a few days until the Portuguese captured a vessel of 
the English fleet, took all the men prisoners and sent them to Goa; 
and later, four attempts were made on Hawkins's life which are attri- 
buted to Portuguese instigation. The Portuguese are pictured as con- 
spiring with the Governor of the Province to exterminate the Inglish, 
bribing and threatening him if he allowed them any privileges or mercy. 
Their products for sale were undervalued and practically appropriated 


by greedy oificials. He describes a Dutch-Portuguese encounter at sea, 





in which the latter were defeated. 


When the British ship the Asceusion struck a reef and was destroyed, 





seventy persons escaped and made their way to land end to Surat: Por- 
tuguese domination of the Indians was so great that they 


were forced by the Tome (Surat) to lye without 
amongst the trees and tombes, I being not able to 
procure leave for the Generall himselfe (notwith- 
standing divers letters of recommendation which hee 
brought from Mocha, besides letters from the King 
himselfe) into the Towne. Such is their slavish awe 








lourchas, IV, 19. | 


In 1609. | 
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of the Portugalls, two Jesuits threatning fire, 
faggot, and utter desolation, if they received 

any more English thither. That which I could doe, 
was to send them refreshing, and carry them to the 
Tanke, where they were conveniently lodged, yet 
amongst tombes, till the Governor eppointed them 

@ more convenient place at a small Aldea two Course 
off, and with much adoe got leave for Master Rivet, 
Master Jordan® and the Surgion, to come hither to 
provide necessaries for the rest. 


But on this occasion these were not his only troubles. The narrative 
continues that the Inglishmen themselves added to them: 


I had some other trouble by the disorder and riot 
committed by some of them, especially one Thomas 

Tucker, which in drinke had killed a Calfe (a slaughter 

more then murther in India) which made mee glad of 

their departure, fifteen staying behind sicke, or = | 
willing to goe for Agra: and some returned againe.® 


From various travellers who came through Surat, he picked up and | 
j 
recorded reports of internal wars and uprisings, conditions in the | 


interior and South of India. His ow travels were confined almost 

wholly to the Moghul's kingdom. He set down the distance from village 
to village, ana added such information concerning routes to important 
places as he could gather. He was interested in the history of places 


he travelled through. Of Asirgarh he says: 


It hath had in the dayes of Badur Sha® late King | 
thereof, some sixe hundred Peeces of Ordnance. The 
Acabar’ besieged it a long time, circling it on all 
sides, and at length tooke it by composition. For 


4n artificial pool or reservoir. 
"Course"~-i,e. Kos, a distance of approximately two miles. 
John Jourdain, considered later. 
Purchas, IV, 26. 
5 ia. 
jpahadur [Shah] Khan. 


Akbar, Finch persistentl the definit t th 
Akbar seized Asirg arh in "1600, y uses we ae e article with his = 
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terested him. 


it is said, that there bred such an innumerable 
sort of Emnets! or other small Wormes in 211 the 
waters, that the people swelled and burst with 
drinking thereof: which mortalitie caused him 
to compound and deliver it, being by meere humane 
force invincible. 


The forts, palaces, ruins, vegetation, crops, and fruits all in- 


Sometimes he gives quite lengthy descriptions of pro- 


ducts, more especially those that were unknown to the West, for ex- 
3 


ample the singhara, or water chestnut, and indigo. 


- 


He noticed the 


type of stone found in various sections, and describes the architec-— 


ture, 


fort 


ornamentation, and pictures of many. The following is of the 


at Lahore: 


On the wall of this Gallery is drawne the Picture 

of the Acabar sitting in his State, and before hin 
Sha Selim? his sonne, standing with a Hawke on his 
fist, and by him Sultan Cusseroom, Sultan Pervis, 
Sultan Coroome, his three sonnes: at the end is 

a small Devoncan,® where the King useth to sit; 

behind which is his lodging chamber, and before it 
all open into a paved court, alongst the right~hand 
whereof runneth a small Moholl’ of two stories, each 
containing eight feire lodgings for severall women, 
with Galleries and windowes looking to the River, 

and to the court. Alli the doores of these chambers 
are to bee fastened on the out~side, and none within. 
In the Gallery where the King useth to sit, are drawne 
over—head many Pictures of Angels, with Pictures of 
Banian Dews,~ or rather Divels, intermixt in most 
ugly shape, with long hornes, staring eyes, shagge 
haire, great fangs, ugly pawes, long tailes, with such 
horrible difformity and deformity, that _I wonder the 
poore women are not frighted therewith.9 


tants. 





| 
®Purchas, IV, 35; also the entrance of Babar into India, IV, 55. 


chas, IV, 43. 


5 chas, IV, 45 f.; one of the more often quoted passages. 
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When he ascended the throne, Shah Selim took the name Jahtmgir. 
—Diven Khanna,—i.e. audience-chamber. 
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This picture of the decorations on the walls reflects the Moghula! 
interest in art. They retained professional painters—Hindus, Moslems, 
and often foreigners—-on monthly or yearly salary to decorate their 
palaces and paint miniatures. In describing the decoration of the 
galleries and rooms of the Lahore fort, Finch shows his usual careful 
observation. Parts of these decorations are still traceable to-day. 


His description of Fatehpur Sikri is another instance of his in- 


terest in historic places, and also shows his careful observation. In _ 


order to help his audience understand, he draws comparisons with sights 


familiar to them in London. Fatehpur Sikri is 

eeethe famous citie...built by the Acubar, and in- 
closed with a faire stone wall, which yet stendeth 
fresh, having foure faire and strong Gates, it being 
some three English miles betwixt gate and gate. In 
the middest it is all ruinate, lying like a waste 
desart, and very dangerous to passe through in the 
night, the buildings lying wast without inhabitants; 
much of the ground beein ing now converted to Gardens, 
and mich sowed with Nill and other graine, that a 
man standing there, would little thinke he were in 
the middest of a citie. 

To the entrance of the gate from Agra, some 
course* in length upon a stony ascent, lie the ruines 
of the Suburbs; as also without the Southwest gate for 
two English miles in length, many faire buildings be- 
ing fallen to the ground: and on the left hand are 
many faire enclosed Gardens, three miles alongst from 
the citie. At the entrance of the Northeast Gate, is 
a goodly Bazar (market place) of stone, halfe a mile 
long, being a spacious straight—paved street, with 
faire buildings on either side. Close within the gate 
is the Kings Saray, > with large stone lodgings, but 
much ruined. At the — of this street stands the 
Kings house and Mohol1, * with wuch curious building: 
and on the further eae hereof, upon an ascent, stands 
the goodliest Meskite> of the East. It hath some twentie 


1yan1 literally "blue"--i.e. indigo. 
Kos—-a& measure of distance, roughly two miles. 


Serai--a free lodging place for travellers, in which only roop is 
Mahal—palace. provide 


Sijasjid--i.e. mosque. 


Saar, 
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foure or thirty steps of ascent to the Gate, which 

is one of the highest and fairest (I suppose) in the 
whole world; on the top are a number of clustering 
pinnacles, curiously disposed. The top of this Gate 
may be plainely seene eight or tenne miles distance. 
Within is a goodly spacious court, very curiously 
paved with free stone, about sixe times the large- 
nesse of Londons Exchange, with faire large walkes 
alongst the side, more then twice as broad, and double 
the height of those about the Burse of London, the 
pillars upholding them, beeing of one intire stone: 
and round about are entrances into many goodly roomes, 
neatly contrived. Opposite to the Gate toward the fur- 
ther side, stands a faire and sumptuous Tombe, arti- 
ficially inlaied with mother of Pearle, and inclosed 
with e grating of stone curiously carved. Over head 
is rich pargetting and Reyaeine- Herein lyeth the 
body of a great Kalender,-+ at whose cost the whole 
Meskite was builded. Under the court yard is a goodly 
Tanke of excellent water; none other being to be had 
through the citie, but brackish and fretting, by drink- 
ing whereof was caused such mortality, that the Acubar 
before it was quite finished, left it, and remooved 
his seat to Agra, so that this goodly Citie was short 
lived, in fifty or sixty yeares space beeing built 

and ruinate. 


As he wanders about the court, he leaves us a picture of one of 
Jahangir's recreations—-a hunting trip: 


The Kings manner of hunting is this: about the 
beginning of November, accompanied with many thousands, 
he goeth forth of his Castle of Agra, and hunteth some 

thirty or forty Course round about the Citie; so con- 
tinuing till the ende of Marche, when the heat drives 
him home againe. He causeth, with choise men, a cer- 
taine wood ar desart place to bee incircled, so con- 
tracting themselves to a neerer compasse, till they 
meet againe; and whatsoever is taken in this inclosure, 
is called the Kings Sikar or game, whether men or beasts; 
and whosoever lets ought escape, without the Kings mercy, 
mst loose his life. The beasts taken, if mans meat, 
are sold, and the money given to the poore: if men, 
they remaine the Kings slaves, which he yearely sends 
to Cabuli,® to barter for horse and dogs; these beeing 
poore miserable theevish people that live in woods and 
desarts, little differing from beasts. 


tone of an order of Moslem votaries. 
gPurchas, IV 5 
jkabul—cepitel of Afghanistan. 
Purchas, IV, 47. 
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Considering that November to idarch is the "cold " season of the year, 
and the time when people of the twentieth century settle down to the 

accomplishing of some genuine work, one is inclined to feel that af- | 
fairs of state did not rest too heavily upon Axbar's mind. These were 


probably periodic excursions, however, rather than a single continuous 


expedition. 
Ce raisel | 


As literature, Finch's Journel would be classed with travel books, 
information, and history. By careiul observation and by inquiry, he 
has collected a considerable amount of important information regard- 
ing the country itself, and about the peoples. He is not so mech in- 
terested in customs which are curiously different from those he follows. 
Perhaps the reason why they are conspicuously ebsent, is that he hin- | 


self travelled little in Hindu India, end moved almost exclusively in 





the Moghul's dominions. 


of places, and of court life are vivid and entertaining. His picture 


is broader, even, than that which Sir Thomas Roe gives while the 


latter was at the court. 


His pictures of sea encounters, of buildings, 


a 


He is free of any diplomatic responsibilities. 




















He is interested in anddes considerable trading, as we learn from 
Hawkins and records left by capteins of vessels calling at Surat; but 
his record is pleasantly free of his commercial interests. In contrast 


with Fitch, his record is less chaotic—things are dealt with more as 





units. As literature, his journal will appeal to those who care for 


travel types and who find a lure in the romantically unfamiliar. 


1 aes later. 
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6. William Hawkins (£f 1607-1613) 


ae Biographical sketch 


Prior to 1607, only two facts concerning Hawkins are know, and 
these from his Journal. The one is that he had been in the West 
Indies, and the other that he knew the Turkish en Sy This lat- 
ter fact would imply that he had spent some time in the Levant, pos- 
sibly as a trader. Attempts have been made to esteblish a relation- 
ship with Sir John Hawkins, naval commander, and with a William Haw- 
kins, sea captain and merchant, but the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography shows that evidence is quite inconclusive. In 
1607, probably because of his knowledge of Turkish and some experi- 
ence with oriental countries, he was selected to attempt to bring 
about relations of trade between English merchants and the people 
of the Moghul's territory. To this end he carried a letter from 
James I to the my This was addressed to Akbar, who had died 
two years earlier, and consequently was presented to his son Jahan- | 
gir. While never designated as "ambassador", a title which it seemed | 
advisable to assume when he reached India and by which he was popu- 
larly known there, the East India Company recognised that he should 
appear worthily at court and provided him with scarlet garments, the 
cloak of which was lined with taffeta and embroidered with silk lace. 
To the Moghul they sent gifts of plate and broadcloth valued at one 


hundred thirty-three pounds sterling. whatever presents the Moghul 


1 
Journal, Purchas, III, 12 f. 
“purchas, III, 1 f. 
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made him were to become the property of the iia 

On August 24, an his vessel anchored in the Tapti River— 
"the first to display the Inglish flag on the coast of “ae Af- 
ter informing the Governor of his arrival and being assured of a 
hearty welcome, he went ashore "accompanied with [his] Merchants, 
and others, in the best manner (he] could, befitting for the honour 
of {his] King and Country". There he was kindly received "after 
their barbarous ele 

For the main events of his life in India we are dependent on 
his Journal. At Surat two attempts were made on his life, due to 
Portuguese instigation, they being unwilling to see Inglish trade 
established, and having through bribes and intimidation struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the Governor and his officials. The fact that 
the Portuguese seized en Inglish ship did not make for a friendlier 
ee. After securing permission to land his goods, he left 
Finch in charge, and set out for Agra, February 1, 1609. In his es- | 
cort were two men employed by the Jesuits—-the one to murder, the 
other to poison him. At Burhanpur he visited the Moghul's viceroy, 
was courteously received, made and received presents, and wes given 


a favourable letter to Jahangir. At the court he was kindly re- 


ceived and so well liked that the King urged him to serve him as well 


| ed 


Foster, Early Travels, 62. 

Finch gives the date as August 28, 

Foster, Early Travels, 62. 

Purchas, III, 1 | 
Mentioned above in discussing Finch. 
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as his own sovereign. He promised him three thousand two hundred 
pounds salary for the first year of service, with increments there- 
after, and made him commander of four hundred horse, to be augmented 
to one eRe A wife was provided from among Christians, and he 
wes given a title of nobility. Hawkins was willing to do this, pro- 
vided privileges of trade were extended to his countrymen. So orders 
were issued. Hawkins adopted Moslem dress, habits of eating and 
ner, Due to a series of events, his favour at court began to 
seed the lavish presents of the Jesuits eclipsed those he 
was ina position to make--in fact, all he had to present to the En 
peror was the broadcloth, Magrib Khan having appropriated the plate. 
Portuguese intimidation and bribery of the under-officials, and their 
superiority at sea, gave credence to their claims that the Inglish 
king was an insignificant monarch; the presents brought by the As-— 
cension were lost when it was wrecked; its crew had disgraced them- 
selves at Surat and again at Agra; and Hawkins himself lost favour 
by appearing at court under the influence of liquor during one of 
Jahangir's sporadic attempts at ee When Hawkins asked to 
be re-established as formerly, or be allowed to depart, the Emperor, 
seeing no probability of further presents, consented. On the verge 
of his departure, it seemed for a brief moment that he would be able 
to fulfil his mission. He made a number of presents to officials, 
Jone official standing an individual had in the Imperial Service 


was determined by the number of hundreds of horse he commanded; four 
hundred gave him the title of Khan, Often the title was honorific, 


“Foster, Early Travels, 64. 
Jourdain's Journal, 156. 


Ibid. 
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and with the news that three more Inglish ships were at Surat with 
presents for the Emperor, Jahangir granted privileges of trade and 
immediately rescinded them upon pleas made by those under Portuguese 
influence. He did, however, ask Hawkins to continue in his service, 
and promised that arrears would be paid. This invitation was refused 
by Hawkins with dignity, the latter saying that he could not remain 

if countrymen were refused privileges of commerce. 

On November 11, 1611, he left Agra, having received at the hands 
of the King a wife and only three hundred pounds, during his stay, of 
the salary promised. The Portuguese were happy to facilitate his de- 
parture, and arranged for safe conveyance to Goa; but now that the 
English ships were at Surat, he, with his family and fellow—country-— 
men, made his way thither and sailed for the Red Sea, February ll, 
ey From there they sailed to Jawa, and secured passage on a boat 
bound for Inglend. After a dreadful voyage in which almost all the 
crew died, the ship reached Ingland in the autum of 1613. 


2 
kins had died off the coast of Ireland. 


But Haw- 


5 
be The Journal 
His Journal is filled largely with the difficulties placed in 
the way of accomplishing the mission on which he had set out——the at~ 
tempts of the Portuguese to discredit the Mmglish in the eyes of 


Jahangir, the granting and the rescinding of privileges of trade, and 


1the account in Purchas (III, 27) gives the year as 1611. From 
chronology preceding and following, this is obviously 1611/1612. 


"Foster, Early Travels, 69. | 
preserved in Purchas, III, 1-51. 
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of his great prowess with all sorts of weapons, whether he was on 
foot or on horseback. He asked that trial be made of hin, and if he 
did not do all that he said, that he should be killed. A great wild 
lion, strongly chained and "Led by a dozen men and keepers", was 
near by. The King, being in a "humors" mood, said: 


e+egoe wrastle and buffet with this Lyon. The 
Pattans! answer was, that this was a wild beast, 
and to goe barely upon him without weapon, would 
be no triall of his man-hood. The King not re- 
garding his speech, commanded him to buckle with 
the Lion, who did so, wrastling and buffeting with 
the Lyon a pretty while: and then the Lyon being 
loose from his keepers, but not from his chaines, 
got the poore man within his clawes, and tore his 
body in many parts: and with his pawes tore the 
one halfe of his face, so that this valiant man 
was kilied by this wilde beast. The King not yet 
contented, but desirous to see more sport, sent 
for ten men..eelhese men one after another, were 
to buffet with the Lyon, who were all grievously 
wounded, and it cost three of them their lives.@ 


This particular "humour" lasted at this time for three months, and 
before Hawkins quitted the court, 


eeesome fifteene young Lyons were made tame, and 
played one with another before the King, frisking 3 
betweene mens legs, and no man hurt in a long time. 


In addition to such innocent diversions, Hawkins gives what 
might be a sample program of the King's daily routine: 


First, in the morning about the breake of day, 

he is at his Beades, with his face turned to the 
iiest-ward.* The manner of his praying when he 

is in Agra, is in a private faire roome, upon a 
goodly Jet stone, having onely a Persian Lamb~skinne 
under him: having also some eight chaines of Beads, 


oe from a northwest frontier border tribe of the same 
name. 


®purchas, III, 41 f. 
STIpid. 3 41. 
slems pray facing Mecca. 
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of his own rises and falls in favour with the Emperor. His Journal 
reveals something of his personal attitude towards the Indians. On 


his arrival he was received, albeit "kindly", according to their 
1 2 


"barbarous" custom; Magrib Khan was a "Dogge"; when Hawkins departed. 


from the court, he wrote that he would not stay "amongst these faith- 
less ee there are many similar expressions. Though he was 
thwarted at every turn, his record reveals a man persistent and re- 
sourceful, if at times haughty. 

One of the customs he mentions is that in connexion with mak- 
ing requests of the King: 


His custome is, that when you petition him for 
any thing, you mist not come empty handed, but give 
him some toy or other, whether you write or no: by 
the gift you give him, he knoweth that you would de- 
mand some thing of him: so after enquiry is made, 
if he seeth it convenient, he granteth it.4 


Hawkins's embarrassment under these circumstances mist at times have 
been very great. 

The Hlizabethans loved their bloody and daring exploits—-at 
least on the stage. The Moghul's delight in grim spectacles was no 
less, but he liked them real. Hawkins tells that a Pathan of great 
strength but poorly dressed came to one of the King's sons, Sultan 


5 
Pervis, seeking service at one thousand Rupees per day on account 


hao ae 
"age are 
Tbid., 26.. 
“Did, 49. 


5 
According to present-day exchange, the modest salary of $335.00. 


Relatively, the value would be many times greater. 
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every one of them containing foure hundred. The 

Beads are of rich Pearle, ballace Rubyes, Diamonds, 
Emeralds, Lignum Aloes, Eshem, and Corall. At the 
upper end of this Jet stone, the Pictures of our 

Lady and Christ! are placed, graven in stone: so 

he turneth over his Beads, and saith, three thousand 
two hundred words, according to the number of his 
Beads, and then his Prayer is ended. After he hath 
done, he shewe kh himselfe to the people, receiving 
their Selames,“~ or good morrowes, unto whom mlti- 
tudes resort every morning for this purpose. This 
done, hee sleepeth two houres more, and then dineth, 
and passeth his time with his Women, and at noone hee 
sheweth himselfe to the people againe, sitting till 
three of the clocke, viewing and seeing his Pastimes, 
and sports made by men, and fighting of many sorts of 
beasts, every day sundry kinds of Pastimes. Then at 
three of the clocke, all the Nobles in generall (that 
be in Agra, and are well) resort unto the Court, the 
King comming forth in open audience, sitting in his 
Seat-Royall, and every man standing in his degree be- 
fore hin, his chiefest sort of the Nobles standing 
within a red Rayle, and the rest without. They are 
all placed by his Lieutenant Generall. This red Rayle, 
is three steppes higher then the place where the rest 
stand: and within this red Rayle I was placed, amongst 
the chiefest of all. The rest are placed by Officers, 
and they likewise be within another very spacious place 
rayled: and without that Rayle, stand ell sorts of 
horsemen and souldiers, that belong unto his Captaines, 
and all other commers. At these Rayles, there are 
many doores kept by many Porters, who have white rods 
to keepe men in order. in the middest of the place, 
right before the King, standeth one of his Sheriffes, 
together with his Master Hangman, who is accompanied 
with forty hangmen, wearing on their heads a certaine 
quilted cap, different from all others, with an Hatchet 
on their shoulders: and others with all sorts of Whips, 
being there, readie to doe what the King commandeth. 
The King heareth all causes in this place, and stayeth 
some two houres every day (these Kings of India sit 
daily in Justice every day, and on the Tuesdays doe 
their executions.) Then he departeth towards his pri- 
vate place of Prayer: his Prayer beeing ended, foure 


lgoth Akbar and Jahangir were liberal as regards religion. Ak- 
bar tried to establish an eclectic faith comprised of Moslem, Hindu, 
and Christian tenets. 


Salaam—-i.e. blessing, peace;—-the usual greeting among Moslems. 
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or five sorts of very well dressed and roasted 

meats are brought him, of which as hee pleaseth, 

he eateth a bit to stay his stomacke, drinking 

once of his strong drinke. Then hee commeth forth 
into a private roome, where none can come, but such 

as himselfe nominateth, (for two yeeres together I 

was one of his attendants here.) In this place he 
drinketh other five cupfuls, which is the portion that 
the Physicians alot him. This done, he eateth Opiun, 
end then ariseth, and being in the height of his 
drinke, he layeth him downe to sleepe, every man de- 
parting to his owne home. And after he hath slept | 
two houres, they awake him, and bring his Supper to 
him, at which time he is not able to feed himselfe; 
but it is thrust into his mouth by others, and this 
is about one of the clocke: and then he sleepeth 
the rest of the night.+ 


A rather strenuous programme; only a monarch could stand the pace] 
A description of the Moghul during a hunt, supplements that al- 
ready given from Finch, and gives and even clearer conception of the 
equipment necessary for such regal expeditions: 
When hee rideth on Progresse or Hunting, the | 
compasse of his Tents may bee as mich as the com 
passe of London and more, and I may say, that of all | 


sorts of people that follow the Campe, there are two 
hundred thousand: for hee is provided, as for a Citie.* 


c. Appraisal 


Hawkins's accounts of court life ere firsthand; Finch's was 
largely from report. The pictures he gives are fresh, vivid, and 
full-toned. As literature, they possess the merit which attaches 
to description made from careful observation. From these selections, 


it will be seen, however, that the Journal's great value belongs to 


Ba 

Purchas, III, 45 f. 
2 

Ibid., 35 Pe 
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the realm of sociological and historical documents. Along with 
those of Finch, Roe, and Terry, Hawkins's record contributes to a 
possible reconstruction of early seventeenth century life at» the 
Moghul's palace and in his dominions. In and of itself, it is 


highly interesting reading,and the style is pleasant and vigorous. 
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7. John Jourdain (1573-1619) 


a. Biographical sketch 


z 
John Jourdain was born about 1573, the fourth son of John 


Jourdain of Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire. By 1595 he was trading on 
e 
his own account in the Azores, and in 1607 was appointed to go to 


India as a factor. The following year he sailed on the Ascension, 
which was the first English ship to anchor at (ea, While there, 
Jourdain made the first journey ever made by an Imglishman to Yaman 
to secure from the Pasha an adjustment on a dispute with his offi- 
cials at the hy Sapeunn of these and earlier delays and because 


they missed the monsoons, they did not reach the coast of Indie un- 


til September, 1609. The ship was wrecked, but the entire crew seems 


to have arrived safely ashore in two boets end to have made their 
way to Surat. The trouble they caused there and at Agra has already 
been referred to in discussing Finch and Hawkins. 

For some months Jourdain remained with Finch in Surat, pushing 
trade and conciliating officials. He joined Hawkins in Agra in 1610, 
then returned to Surat in 1611 to find Captain Middleton and a new 


fleet already arrived. He left with iiiddleton for the Red Sea, and 
5 


went from there to Bantam as chief factor. His seven years contract 


1 
Journal, xiii. 
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was up in 1614, but at the persuasion of verious commenders of fleets, 


he continued until 1617. While in England that year, the Company 
made him president of the English at Bantem, with authority over all 
the factories in the east except the one at Surat, which was under 
Roe. Even before going home, he had been instrumental in settling 
disputes among his own countrymen end in persevering against Dutch 
and Portuguese factories. In 1618, he went to nea oie which place 
the English had moved because of the Dutch influence at Bantam, and 
the following year was slain by the Dutch when they attacked his ship 
on its way to ee His Anglo—Indian period covers the years 1609- 
1611. 
3 
b. The Journal 

Jourdain's Journal begins with his departure from the Downs on 
March 25, 1608, and runs through 1613. From 1614 to 1617, when it 
closes, there are large gaps. iany of the entries are brief: the 
direction the ship sailed; the wind; the distance between villages; 
and halting stations on lend. Throughout he says little of ceremonies 
and practices which have a dominantly exotic interest. Evidently, 
the external manifestations of the society in which he found himself, 
had little interest for him. But he was interested in events and 
people. His narrative and descriptive powers are evidenced again and 


again as he pauses for pages to tell about some evemt which happened. 


1 
In Java. 
2 
In the Malay Peninsula. 


Jourdeain's Journal remained in MSS copies in the British Mseun 
bs ta when it was edited by Foster and published by the Hakluyt & 
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Then again follow brief entries, until something else calls for more 
attention. His observations of both men and people are keen and ac- 
curate. When dealing with people, his insight into character is dis- 
cerning and sympathetic. He is never excited, is always calm, and 
thinks cogently and logically. He is kindly in his criticism of 
others, and does not indulge in harsh words or derogatory epithets 
even under the most aggravating circumstances. Behind all is a se- 
renity which roots deeply in a religious faith which frequently finds 
expression in devout gratitude. 

His Journal records the progress of the outward voyage in which 
he tells of their stops, and their reception at African ports and 
at Aden. Here he was selected to make a trip to the Pasha's palace, 
in the interior of the Arabian desert, to settle trade disputes be- 
tween himself and the port officials. Again and again, with the ut- 
most modesty, he tells of his being chosen for difficult tasks and 
situations. Despite his simple and unassuming narrative, it is ob- 
vious that in him his companions recognised strength and ability. 

In India, the same is true. He moves among the officials with 
ease and understanding, and is entrusted with work, as factor, which 
others would only bungle. And in Java and Sumatra the same quiet-— 
ness and poise temper his narrative of the Company's relations with 
the Dutch and the Portuguese, es well as in the relations of the Com- 
peny's servants with one another. 

The relation of his observations at the Moghul's Court at Agra 
and of Hawkins's conduct there, throw additional light on that indi- 


vidual's character. His comments on the conduct of many of his fellow 
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countrymen, after they were safely ashore and being cared for, are as 


severe as—-perhaps more severe than—any criticism of India's treatment 


of them or of him. Bias is not a part of his manner, either there or 
when he went to the Far East. 

It is not to be thought that with these qualities goes a lack of 
interest in, or a lack of alertness for, trade. He is constantly alive 
to the possibilities for trade; but commerce does not intrude itself, 
save when there is a reason, which he discusses with comprehension and 
insight. 

Three selections will illustrate many of these qualities. The 


first deals with Saldania, where the ship stopped for two months to 





build a pinnace; 


Although I have beene over tedyous aboute this 
place, which is soe well knowne to dyvers of our na- 
tion, yet seeinge it is but my labour to write, and 
at the readers courtesie to thinke as hee pleases, 
therefore I will not omitt breiflie to shewe my opin- 
ion concerninge this place of Saldania, which I hould 
to bee very healthfull and commodious for all that 
trade the East Indyes. As alsoe if it were manured, 

I am of opinion that it would beare any thinge that 
should bee sowen or planted in it, as for all kinde 
of graine, wheate, barlye &c., besides all kinde of 
fruite, as orenges, lemons, limes and grapes, &e. 
Beinge planted and sowne in due time, and kept as it 
ought to bee, if this countrye were inhabited by a 
civell nation, haveinge a castle or forte for defence 
against the outrage of those heathenish people and to 
withstand any forraine force, in shorte time it might 
bee brought to some civillitie, and within fewe yeares 
able of it selfe to furnish all shipps refreshinge, 
for the countrye at present doth abound with fishe and 
flesh in greate plentie; with [while?] manie kinde of 
good heaps [of] stonns to build are at hand; onely 
timber wilbe somewhat tedious in fetchinge, which is 
aboute three miles of ; but if the cattle of the countrye 
were used to drawe, as in other countryes (which they 
may easilie bee brought unto), it would not seeme soe 
tedious. Nowe howe necessarie this place would bee 
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for shippinge to refresh their sicke men, both out 

and home, I leave it to your better judgments. Though 
the refreshinge of shipps travailinge the East Indyes 
bee very comodious, yet there is other hopes to bee ex- 
pected out of this mayne countrye in future tyme, viz. 
first, these people beinge brought to civilitie may 
likewise in tyme beebrought to knowe God, and understand 
our language, and wee theirs, and by them learne of 
other trades which maye bee within the countrye; this 
beinge in the middest of two rich countries, as Ginnee 
and Moseambique, and noe doubt but here are store of 
elaphaunts teeth within the land, for that wee sawe the 
footinge of many. If all this faile, yet lampe oyle 
and hides will bee had and seales skinns, to free some 
parte of the charge in the meane time. Thus mich con- 
cerninge this place of Saldania, where wee weare settinge 
up our pinnace and refreshinge us from the 14 of Julie 
to the 16th (sic) of September: which haveinge lanched 
the pinnace, and made John Iufkin master and putt into 
her three monneths victualls with other necessaries, 
and named her the Good Hope, wee came aboard, makinge 
us readye to sett saile,t 


Jourdain sees not only the present benefit but also the future 
possibilities of the Company's establishing a permanent station in 
Africa. He notes the products from which such a station could be 
made to produce and the possibilities for commercial developments 
which the land has. 

The next selection could be made highly exciting, but Jourdain's 
style is quiet and factual, 

After the Ascension had been wrecked, the crew of seventy-five | 
men were compelled to embark in two boats, one holding sixty-two, the 
other thirteen persons. Jourdain records: 

The skiffe beinge overboard aboute ten at night 
the Generall® had advise given him that some who shall 


goe namelesse had consulted to gett into the longe 
boate and cutt her of, to save themselves and whome they 


liournel, 18 f, 
“Grove was captain of the Ascension. 
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pleased, doubtinge that the boats not [being?] able 

to carrie all our men, that there would be a mtinie 

(as comonly there is att such times) and by that 

meanes lost their lives. The Generall advised me of 
itt, and told me that he would gett in two chests of 
money into the longe boate, and goe in with it hin- 
selfe, to keepe the boate from cuttinge of. And 
cawsinge the longe boate to be halled up under the ships 
starne, brought two chests of money to putt them out 

of the gallery into the boate; but the marriners, hav-— 
ing notice thereof, stoode on the pumpe with half pikes, 
swereinge that they would kill the first that should 
sett hand to putt in any chest of monie; which the 
Generall perceiveinge, lefte all and went into the 
ladder out of the gallery into the boate, biddinge me 
to come with him. Soe I followed him; but he beinge 
in the boate, with the sea and tide she was putt astarne 
the shipp, leavinge mee hanginge by the hands on the 
ladder; and before she could come up to take mee in, 
there were soe many on my backe that they had almost 
throwne mee into the sea, as in the end they did. The | 
next unto me, I remember well, was Robert Covert, 1 soe 
laden with mony of the Companies that he could at hard- 
lie goe. Hee, I saye, with all his money was on ny | 
backe. I entreated him that he would either goe backe, 
or suffer mee, for I was not able to abide any longer, 
I hanginge onelie by the hands and he on my backe; but 
he awnswered me that nowe there was noe respect of per- | 
sons, that it was every one for himselfe. Life beeing 
sweete, with greate paines I hunge by the hands untill 
the boate came to take mee in. But the sea beeinge 
highe, and the shipp fetchinge such careers from side 
to side that the boate dare not to come neare the shipp, 
for feare of splittinge her; soe that I, seeinge noe 
remedye, not able to abide any longer, I gave a springe 
to gett into the boate. But the gas roape,* that the 
boate was made faste withall, stroke me overboard; but 
I tooke hold of the roape, butt the boate fell againe a 
starne the shipp. Soe I hanginge by the roape was | 
ducked soe longe under the water that my memory began 
to faile mee. Soe I lett goe the roape, thinkinge to 
swime to the beate; but the force of the tide and the 
waight of my cloathes kept mee under the water. Butt 
my memorie not quite gone, I was stirred to shifte for 


lin 1631, Covert published the account of the voyage and his trip 
paca gee ye nae 3 of Fn het that bein bee A true ang almost eee 
report of an "shgliehiion - e€ cast away in the good s Ssension 
age ee phe. e farthest port of the Eas East Indies) travelled by land 
Pg owne Kingdomes and great cities. 


"The ghest rop pe is added to the boat rope when shee is towed at 
=e shi ste tb ke epe her from shearin, h oted from The Seaman 's 
Grammer” (1627). by Foster’ Jourdaints ‘Journal; s"n. = 
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my life; which with all the force I made to gett 

above the water, and beeing cast astarne the shipp 
with the tide, my head appeared above water at the 
starne of the longe boate; which the boteson per- 
ceived, not thinkinge it had bene my selfe, havinge 
given mee over for dead, thought it to be some clothes 
throwne by the board, putt downe his hand and tooke 
mee by the collar and drewe me in little better then 
dead; the Lord alwayes bee praised for it. Had not 
His omnipotent hand saved mee by His miraculous mercye, 
I had bene drowned; the Lord make mee alwaies thankfull 
for itt. 


The narrative is interesting, graphic, but not hair-raising. It shows 
the confidence superior officers had in hin, in that they should dis~ 
cuss their plans with him, and it reveals the sense of gratitude he 
so often expresses. 

The last selection is a part of his description of Agra, the city, 
the people, and the commerce that is conducted there. 


This Cittie of Agra is one of the biggest in 
the world. Itt is by reporte farre greater then 
Grand Cairo. It is well seated in a very firtill 
soile and by a river called Jeminy,* which river goeth 
to Bengala, and into the river cometh parte of the 
river_,of Ganges, which is three daies journey from 
Agra. There is yearlie carryed from Agra to Bengala 
above 10,000 tonns of salte in greate barges of four 
or five hundred tonns apeece. The marchants have 
there tents sett up in the barge as in a feild. These 
barges are very longe and broad and very well made ac- 
cordinge to the manner. There are within the cittye 
manie faire buildinges, butt they stand soe scattered 
one from annother as though they weare afraid of one 
annother; and the reason is that every greate men mst 
have his howse by himselfe, because round aboute his 
howse lyeth all his servannts, every one in his owe 


1 

Jourdain's Journal, 117 ff. 
2 

Juma. 

3 


Apparently east across the fertile plain lying between the two 
rivers; not to the junction at Allahabad. 
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howse, with their horses. Soe that by this meanes 
the most parte of the cittye is strawe howses, which 
once or twice a yeare is burnt to the ground, if they | 
take not the better heed. The Kinge lyeth within 
the castle, which is a very faire and stronge castell, 
att least two miles aboute. The walls thereof are of 
very faire red stone, and at least five fathome highe, 
with battlements and towers round aboute. When you are 
within the castle you are as in a cittie, where all 
things is to bee sould, Within the castle lyeth the 
Kinges sonnes, each of them in their howse, and some 
three or four of the noblemen which are neere the Kinge 
lodge alsoe within the castle. The Kinge hath 24 | 
howers a fresh guard both of men and woemen. Every 
noble man takes his tourne to bee cheefe of the watch 
for 24 houres, and every daie aboute five in the after- 
noone they doe their dutie to the Kinge, and soe de- 
parte. The Kings elaphannts doe alsoe keepe watch, | 
and come as dulie to the Kinge to doe their dutye as 

the men; for when the Kinge beholds them they all att | 
once putt their truncks over their heads giveinge the | 
Salam to the Kinge; then they departe, for they will 
not be gone before the Kinge looks on them; then they 
march by degrees with their pages before them and there 
wives after them. Every elaphannt riall hath two or 
four younge elaphannts for their pages, and two wives 
which followe them, alias shee elaphannts. They are 
very ritchlie trapped with velvett, cloth of gould, 

and other ritch stuffes. 

There is greate resorte of people to that cittie 
from all parts of the world, thatt you cannott desire | 
any thinge butt you shall finde itt in this cittye. 

It is very populous, insomich that when you ride alonge 
in the streets you mst have a man or two to goe bee- 
fore to thrust aside the people, for they are soe 
thicke as in a faire in our countrye. 





The description is not of the minutiae as in the manner of Finch, 


Hawkins, or Roe, but there is sweep and scope to the picture of the 





city and fort; and the changing of the guard and the density of the 


population are vividly set forth. 


z 
Jourdain's Journal, 162 ff. 
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It is noted above that Jourdain is not interested in the exotic 
sights he observes, either in people or in customs. Throughout, he 
might just as easily be describing Imglishmen, with differentiating 
idiosyncrasies of dress, instead of Africans, Arabs, Indians, or 
Islanders of the East. He is interested in men as men, and not in 
their exteriors. His interests are in commerce and in trading oppor- 
tunities, which are freely commented upon. In the field of litera- 
ture of travel and geography, his journal has an importance—-as, for 
example, the description of his trip to Sana in Arabia. Its greatest 
value is in the field of history, more especially the post—Anglo-In- 
dian portion in which he tells of the struggles with the Dutch and 
Portuguese. As literature, its charm lies in the simple, unadorned, 
even style with which he write at ali times and under all circumstances 
and in the travel content it holds. The quiet note of religious 
gratitude is not found in any other of the writers, even the moralis— 
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8. Nicholas Withington (ff 1612 - 1624) 





a Biographicel Sketch 





Little is known of Withington before he Landed in India in 1612. 
He went as an attendant to Captain Best in the fleet that arrived 
shortiy after Hawkins nad left the country. It is presumed that he 
knew Arebic inesmich as he had been in iiorocco. He began work in 
the factcry at Suret and learned the language of the country. In 
order to obtain preduce, he made a trip into Kathiawar and Sind and 
later went to pfs the same purpose. He met Mildenhall there. 
The East India Company had refused to send him under their auspices 
in 1612, consequently he had found his passage in the menner indi- 
cated and attached himself to the Company's factory upon his arrival. 
In dealing with Mildenhall, it was suggested thet a possible motive 
for his hasty trip to Agra was the report of the large amount of 
money liildenhall had amassed. At any rate, in 1615, Withington was 
arrested by the factors for defrauding the Company. From contemporary 
records it seems that he was addicted to heavy drinking, was in general 
a debauchee, and his life and predicament was a source of embarrass- 
ment to Sir Thomas Roe when the latter arrived at the Moghul Court 
in 1615. He attempted to establish his innocence at Surat, but failed 
and was shipped to Ingland in 1616 with more than half of his period 
of service unfilled. Efforts to establish his innocence run through 


the year 1619, but all seem to indicate that he had injured the Company, 
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L 
He died before April, 1624. 


b. The tls, 

Extracts from his Tractate are preserved in Purchas, and give 
accounts of part of his traveis. When Hawkins Left with \iiddleton 
earlier the same year, trade in the Moghul's dominions seemed an 
impossibility, yet when Captain Best arrived in September, he was 
kindly received and the authorities promised to secure royal per- 
mission within forty days. Such permission actually came on Jan- 
uary 7, i613. When the British fleet came, the Portuguese attacked 
them four times, and each time were severely beaten. This may have 
been an influencing factor in overcoming Portuguese propaganda at 
Court. 

Withington's record is interesting because of the gossipy bits 
of information it contains about Inglish fugitives and renegades — 
of whom more later-« He was a shrewd trader, catalogued distances 
end products of the country through which he traveled, and noticed 
the custouws and practices of the people - such as sati, and the mar- 
riage ceremonies of the type already cited from other wen. He gives 
a vigorous account of his excursion into a section thus far traversed 

1 

Taken largely from Foster, Early Travels, 183-196. Foster 
cites a number of MS., records in the British Museum as the basis 
of his reconstruction. 

eames Pe in Purchas, IV, 162-175; a fuller and mech better 
text is found in Foster, Early Travels, 196-233. 


5 
Captain Thomas Bests Journal, Purchas, IV, 132. 
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by but few Inglishmen. In December, 1615, he was sent from Surat 
to Lehribandar, the port for Tatta, Sind. 
velled with a Company of Indian merchants. 


uary 6, 1611, after having travelled six days together, at 


quimire,. 


The rest of the story is given in Withington's words. 


Nara— 


Part of the way he tra- 


The groups parted Jan- 


It is a long quotation, and the only one given, but it has a narra- 


tive power which justifies its inclusion. 


consisted of 


1 


2 
eeetwo merchants, my selfe, five of their ser- 
vants, fcure of iinme, with tenne camels, five 
camel-men. This towne is within three dayes of 
Tutta,~ and seemed to us after our desart a Para- 
disee, We agreed with one of the Ragies or Gover- 
nours*kKinred for twenty laries (twenty shillings) 
to conduct us; who departed with us the eighth, 
and we travelled ...to Gundajaw, where we had 
beene robbed but for our guard. The 3th wee de- 
parted from Gundayaw (a little towne full of rob- 
bers), and setting forwards from thence about nine 
of the clocke, wee were sett on by theeves; but 
havinge some warninge therof, wee shifted as well 
as wee could, bringinge our cammells rounde about 
us in a ringe and makinge them sitt downe (which 
they would doe with a commandinge word), and soe 
were within them as in a forte, plyinge our bowes 
and arrowes, yet not to hitt the ennemyes, for soe 
our guyde had given us charge. I discharged my 
pistoll twice at them. At the laste, through our 
guyde's perswasions, they were contente to take 
of us five layers, “and soe to lett us passe. Some 
three howers after, wee were sett on agayne by 


ianye more, and soe were driven to our former shifts; 


and in fyne, as the former did, soe did theise, wee 
givinge them the like as to the firste. Soe this 


Indian. 


2 


Tatta 


5 


Possibly rais, a title of nobility 


& 


lari - a coin, velue about twenty-five cents. 





Withington's party now 
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night wee came Sarrunne, 4 greate towne of 

the Rasbooches, with a castle in yt, some 14 
course*from Tutta. Wee visited the Governor, 

called Ragee Bowma, the eldest sonne of Sul tay 

Bull Buli of the caste of the kings of Synda, 

untill Synda was conquered from his predeces- 

sors by the Persians. This Sultan Bull Buil 

wes latelye taken prisoner by the Mogull, whoe 
pulled out his eyes; yet not longe after hee es- 
caped thence and came hether, Livinge now uppon 

the mountaynes, and hath given his sonnes and 
kyndred charge to revenge the losse of his eyse 

of all passengers they can light on belonginge 

to the Mogull (but this I heard not of till after- 
wards). Soe this Ragee entertayned us verye kynd- 
lye, sayinge hee was glad wee had escaped from them 
that would have troubled us; biddinge us take heede, 
for though wee were but 14 course from our journeyes 
end, yet there was much daunger on the way. Hee was 
especiallye kynde to mee, seeinge mee a white man 

and of a farr cuntrye (as my interpriter tould mee); 
end asked me manye questions of the state of my coun- 
trye, takinge much delight to heare therof; and at my 
companions departure willed mee to stay with hin, mak- 
inge mee suppe there and givinge mee mech wyne, drink- 
inge bothe together in one cupp till hee wes allmoste 
stawed, and then sente mee to my companye, end mich 
victualls with mee. 


Here wee remayned the next daye; and towards night I 
mett with a Banian,“whoe came that daye from Tutta... 
Hee advised mee to intreate the Governor of this place 
to Llende us some of his souldiers to guard us to Tutta; 
which in fyne I did, and sente the Ragee for a present 
40 lareis, which hee tooke kyndlye, promisinge to bringe 
us himselfe, with 50 horsemen, to the gates of Tutte; 
and withall would maxe mee believe that yt was for my 
sake that hee wente himselfe; which made my companions 
thinke themselves happie in my companye, and were more 
merrye then ever I gawe them before. 


Possibly Rajputs, a warrior caste. 
2 


kos - a distance of measure, about two miles. 
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Pe wa wD eH 


The llth daye in the afternoone wee laded our 
cammells, the Ragee with his companye beeinge 

reddye to depart from Surrun; and that night 

rode five courses, anda rested by a river-—syde. 

The Ragee sente for fishermen, whoe tooke more 

in halfe an hower then all the companye could 

eate. fiee supped that night with the Ragee, 

hee tellinge us that by nine of the clocke in 

the mworninge hee would deliver us within the 

gates of Tutta; which made us all verye merrye. 

At two of the clocke in the morninge hee bad us 

lade our cammells, and then lLedd us elonge by 

the river-syde about a wyle and halfe, sayinge 

the river was too deepe for our camuells to 

passe; and tnoen ledd us a cleane contrary way, 

as wee perceaved, which made us greatelye feare 
his intente. And aboute breakinge of day, wee 

came into a thicke valley of wood invironed 

about with hills, a place moste fitt for our 

bloudye guyde to acte his pretended™tragedye. 

Ana beeinge in the middest of the thickett, hee 

bad us unlade our caumeils, ior he would see where- 
withall they were laden; which beeing done, hee 
caused us all to bee bounde and our weapgns to bee 
taken from us. Then opened the fardells~and founde 
greate store of cloth of gould, silver, and tissue, 
and other commodities, whjch coste the merchaunts 
wy companions in Amadavar*twentye thousand rupiase* 
(each rupia beeinge 2s. 6d.), as they had formerly 
tould mee. The Ragee, seeinge this bootye soe rich, 
concluded to kill the marchaunts and all their ser- 
vants; and his companye would have had him kill mee 
and my men allsoe, alledging as good save all as 
some but by no meenes hee would therto consente, 
telling them I was of a verye farr countrye and would 
doe them noe hurte, wanting language. In fyne hee 
promised his companye that I should not goe for Tutta 
to bewray this facte of theirs there, but hee would 
sende mee back ageine to Amadavar from whence I came; 


i.e., intended 
i.e., bales 


Ahmadabad 


rupiea is already the plural of rupee (a coin worth about 
37 saa 





; he adds an Inglish plural to it. 
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so caused my four men presentlye to bee unbounde, 
making me sitt close by himselfe, and suddaynly 
caused his men to hange the three marchaunts and 
theire five men, tyinge theire cammells ropes about 
theire neckes and with a shorte trunchion twisted 
the ropes untill they were strangled, anda then 
stripped them naked and made a greate hole in the 
earth and threwe them in all together; which done, 
hee tooke from me my horse and gave iiee twoe of my 
dead companions horses. Hee tooke from me likewise 
eighty rupias of the Companies moneyes and soe sente 
mee and wy men, with four of his horsemen, to a 
brother's of his, which dwelte some twentye courses 
off the place, upp to the mountaynes; and soe aboute 
midday dispeeded mee from hin. 


Beeinge nowe on the way towards his brother, a newe 
feare fell on mee, for that my companions tould mee 

that the four horsemen that wente with mee had order 

to kili us all when wee were some twoe or three courses 
off wheruppon they wept extreamlye and asked one another 
forgivenesse, making themselves reddye to dye; and 

the countenance of my guydes presaged little lesse, 

not once speaking to mee. Soe with a wofull harte, 

God knows, I rode till an hower within night; at which 
tyme wee came to a little village on the topp of a verye 
heigh hill, belonginge to the Ragee, where I lay that 
night, beeinge kyndlye welcomed by my guydes, giving 

mee and my men and horses vitles enoughy The nexte 

day, beeinge the 14th of Januarye, 1613” wee travelled 
all day longe without any baytinge, over terrible heigh 
hilles and rocks, and late at night came to the Ragee's 
brother's howse, to whom I was delivered and order given 
him by my guyde to keepe mee till hee heard farther 
newes from the Ragee. This man used mee kyndlye and 
gave mee a large place in his howse to lye in, anc roome 
for my horses. The nexte morninge the four horsemen 
that brought mee thether retorned to their master, 
leavinge mee in this place; where I continued 22 dayes, 
beeinge never suffred to stir our of dores, nor none 

of my men, neither anye to come at us but those that 
brought us victuals twice a daye, which wee never 
wanted. 


Should be 1614. 
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Notwithstandinge, I stiil feared I should never 
get thence with life; but yt pleased God, the 

7th day of Februarye, order came from the Ragee 
to his brother to sende mee to Parker and there 
deliver mee to the Governor (which was Likewise 
of theire kypdred) and hee should sende mee to 
Raddingporee This newes the Ragee's brother 
tould mee, and saide that the nexte daye I should 
goe, and hee would sende three of his horsemen 
with mee two dayes journey, and there hee had 
another brother that should bringe mee to Parker. 
Soe the eight day wee departed with our guydes, 
and that night rode sixteene course to a village 
called Nondogue, where wee were well entertayned 
of our guysues and lodged there that night. The 
ninth wee rode twentye course but were tiil mid- 
night before wee gott thether, and then came to 
the howse of him that I was consyned to bee de- 
livered unto; and the nexte daye the men that 
brought mee thether retorned. This Ragee (for 
all the sonnes of the Sultan are cailed Ragees, 
or Commaunders) promised me within two dayes to 
goe with mee himselfe to Parker haveinge (as hee 
said) businesse there. But hee kepte mee seven 
dayes, yet used mee kyndlye, and afterwards sente 
mee away with itive of his souldiers to accompanye 
mee, not goinge himselfe. With theis I was ledd 
four terrible dayes journeye, which allmost killed 


mee and my poore men and horses. At the four dayes 


end they delivered mee to an other Ragee (of the 
kyndred of the firste of Sarrune), end hee kepte 
mee five dayes with him, not lettinge mee departe 


nor suffringe one of his men to goe ith mee. Theis 


delayes made mee even wearye of my life. At the 
laste (through my importunitie) hee sente mee away 
the twentye-seventh day, and six of his souldiers 
to accompanye mee, who cerried mee that night five 


courses to an aldeamf and there gave mee noe victualls, 
as formerly I had; soe that I was fayne to sende my 
men into the village to begge; who brought mee a little 
rice sodd and some cammells milke, which, I eatiuge, 
tade mee extreaie sicke that night; but for my horses 
they could gett nothinge, save onlye a little stubble 
and grasse, which they gott in the fields; which made 


them scarce able to travell. This night theis six rogues, 
seeinge I had verye good apparrell of the countrye fashion 
and a quilte of eseete? with manye other things of worthe, 


determined with themselves to strippe mee of all; which 
they did, leavinge neither mee nor my men any thinge, 
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save onlye our breeches; which cone, they lefte us 
with our horses, which were not worth the taking. 

This miserye wente nearer my harte then all the 
former, beeinge nowe stripped of all and havinge 

nowe two third parts of my way to goe to Amadabar, 

not knowinge one foote of the way, ana the wether 
could; which made mee allmoste wearye of my life, 

and wy mens unhartinesse made me fuller of greefe. 

Yet comfortinge wy selfe and men the beste I could, 
the firste of March, 16134 I wente on without a 
guyde, not knowinge one foote of the way but onlye 

by gesse, and travelled all day longe, and towards 
night came to two or three houses of poore cammel 
mens that kepte cammells in the mountaynes; to whom 
wee tould the mishapp which wee had receaved by our 
guydes thus leaving us. The poor people made mech 

of us, givinge us such victualls as they had; and 

one of them promised to leade us into the way thet 
goes to Parker,“from thence some two dayes journey. 

In the morninge hee wente with us some three courses, 
puttinge us in the heigh way, and so left us but wee, 
missinge our way, made four dayes journey to Parker. 
My horse tyringe, I was fayne to goe one foote, and, 
beeinge a bad footeman, travelled verye softlye. 

And everye night wee came to a little village and beg- 
ged for our victualls, fyndinge all the inhabitants 
charitable people. So the sixth day at night we came 
to Parker, miserablye wearye and hungrye. I sente 

two of my men to proove what they could doe for mee 
with begging, but they brought me nothing so I byded 
that night and the nexte morninge I sente one of my 
horses sell, but noe man would give above four 
mamoda's“for him. Yet I should have been forced to 
have sould him for that, but by greate chaunce I mett 
with a Banian marchaunte of Amadavar whom I had for- 
merlye knowen whoe wondred to see mee in that case, 
and after manye hynde salutations offred mee what 
money I would have, not suifringe mee to sell my horse. 
Thus it pleased God to sende mee releefe, when I was 
in greate necessitie, not knowinge what to doe to gett 
provision for my journey over the deserte to Amadaver, 
whither of force I muste have gone; but it pleased God 
to sende mee this succour. Hee furnished mee and ny 
men with clothes and victualls sufficient to serve us 


Mahmudis - a coin, value about twenty-five cents. 
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in the deserte, and gave me nine mamoda's in ny 
purse, payinge all saiy expences whileste I stayed 
heare, which was four dayes; and then, havinge 
good coimpanye woi¢h wente to Radingpore, I wente 
alonge with them. 
The practice of apparently eminently respectable men attaching 
themselves to bands of travellers ana then waylaying, robbing, and 
2 
murdering them is an encient one and was an hereditary profession, 
The description of the section of the rugged country through which 
he travelled and the hardships he endured show that hardihood of 


this group of early travellers in India. 
ce Appraisal 


In the letters and journals considered thus far, this is the 
longest narrative incident related, anc the only event of the type 
recorded as having happened to an Ingiishman in the whole period. 

In its own right, though in quite another way, it has more of Liter- | 
ary value and interest than any since Stevens! letter describing | 
his voyage to India. While it is somewhat pedestrian at times, with 
distances and dates and observations, at the most dramatic point, 

it moves swiftly and easily. Excerpted from his Tractate, modernised 

in spelling and grammar, it could, with very few changes, be made 


into an effective, well-told adventure story for present day magazines. 


A 
Foster, Barly Travels, 210-217. This text is used inasmuch 
as it restores parts omitted by Purchas. 
2 


Padebe naga Taylor's interesting novel, roufessions of | 
gs. tel e extern nation o of one of the Li bands | : 
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9. Richard Steel and John Crowther 


ae Biographical sketch of John Crowther 


Information concerning Steel and Crowther is very elusive, es— 
pecially concerning the latter. Crowther was in India in 1614 as a 
factor at a for he met Nicholas Downton, commander of the sec-— 
ond voyage under the joint stock company, and told him that he and 
Steel were to go to Paap A try to establish trade relations with 
that country. Edward Dodsworth, a merchant in the same voyage, gives 


3 
the same information. The joint Journal says thet they were in Agra 


a 
minions; and that Crowther was quite ill in Ispahan end that he re- 
6 


on March 17 awaiting permits for safe travel through the Moghul's do- 
5 


turned to India in 1615, whereas Steel went overland to Mmgland, 
carrying a permit for trading from the King of Persia. Foster quotes 
Roe as describing Crowther eas 


a gentle, quiett, and sufficient fellow, fittest 
to follow court busines, of faire 1 e and be- 
haviour, and well profited in Persian. 


How long he was in India before and after this trip to Persia, or 


how long he lived, is not evident. 


William Foster, ed., The Bubassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India 
(London, 1926), 1xi. 


2 
Nicholas Downton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 224. 


3 

Edward Dodsworth, Briefe Memorialls, Purchas, IV, 260 f. 
a 

Purchas, IV, 266. 


on 


Ibid., 273. 
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Ibid., 278. 
Foster, Embassy, 108 n. 
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b. Biographical sketch of Richard Steel 


In addition to this common information, more is known of Steel. 


He was one of the persons who pursued John Mildenhall across Persia 
1 
in 1614 for absconding with goods from Aleppo. By the overland route 


he reached Surat in November, 1614, and was selected to go to Persia 
with Crowther the following year. That Sir Thomas Roe was not en- 
thusiastic about his ability is evident from his letter to the East 
India Company, dated February 15, 1615: 
eeelir. Steele hath not (in myne opinion) seene 
farr into the misterye, if (as he writes) he be- 
leeves helath procured for yow a trade. His owe 
desire to doe yt may blind his gudgment...* 
Steel was in Ingland in 1616 and was greatly impressed with a 
new waterworks system on the Thames. He proposed that the Company 
underteke installing such a system in Agra for Sa, Despite 
Roe's opinion of him, the Company sent him to India in 1617 with a 
number of workmen to interest the Moghul in installing a water system 
from the River Pee Needless to add, nothing ever came of it. En- 


route, at the Cape, he was stealthily married to a woman serving Mrs. 


Towerson (formerly Mrs. Hawkins), and after the arrival in Surat, a 
son was born-——the second European child to be born in India.” Roe, 


1 

Aldworth to the East India Company, in Letters Received, II, 98. 
2 

Foster, Embassy, 110. 

5 





= 
Foster, Embassy, letter to Captein Pring, 390 f. n. 
5 


Foster, Embassy, 468 n. The first was that of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Powell, who with Sir Robert Sherley, in 1615, were travelling 
through India. See Payton's Journal, Purchas, IV, 297. 
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in 1617, wrote to Captain Pring, on whose vessel Steel and the work- 
men had come to India, that "....Steeles projects are idle and vayne, 
smokery ayrye saceiatatiaeantl And a year later he wrote to the Com 
pany, urging that they invest no money in the project, and mane 
that if developed, it should be developed at the Moghul's expense. 
Steel knew Persien, end while acting as interpreter for Roe, used the 
opportunity to promote his ow position in the eyes of Jahangir, and 
represented that he himself was set above Roe and all others. koe 
had difficulty with him about charging his wife's expenses to the 
Company, and while he stood for a while high at court, he was a source 
of constant trouble to Roe and an embarrassment to the Company's in- 
esate 

In 1619, he returned to Ingland and was coldly received by the 
Company. In 1623 his services were refused by them, but in 1626 they 
sent him as a factor to Bantam. The year following, he was recalled 
for private trading. Nothing further is knowm of rk 


5 


c. The Jovrnel 


The Journal begins with their trip to Persia from Ajmere in 1615, 
and gives considerable of the biographical data, as indicated above. 
6 


It tells of their trip through Agra, Dehli, Lahore, Kandahar, and 


bh 


Foster, Embassy, 390. 


~w 


Ibid., 455. 


Oo 


Ibid., 468. 


Ibid., 486 n. 
Purchas, IV, 266-280, 
In Afghanistan. 
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across Persia to Ispahan. They give the distances and routes between 


towns, and comment on the produce of the country, houses and people, 


the deserts, and mountains, and tell oi the people they meet. After 
Crowther returned to India from Ispahan, Steel continued the Journal 
to England. No citation is needed to emphasise its uninteresting con- 


tent viewed as literature. 


Appraisal 


The Journal has no literary merit to commend it. It belongs com 
pletely to a literature of trade and routes. In its pedestrian way, 
it gives distances between stages of their journey, end would have been 


useful to servants of the Company going the same routes in the future. 
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10. Roger Hawes (Ff i615 - 2) 


ae Biographical Sketch 


5S 
The eariie.t mention oi Hawes is in Walter Payton's Journal 


of 1614-1617 dealing with his second voyage to the East Indies. 
After calling at Surat, he sailed down the coast for the iar east. 
While at Crangalor, the King of Calicut earnestly besought him to 
establish a factory within his territory and Payton leit five men 
and some merchandise for trading. George Wooiman was chiei factor, 
Peter Needham and Roger Hawes (spelled Hares, in Paytonts Journal) 
as under-iactors, Edwarde Peake, a boy whose chiei duty was to learn 
the language, and Richard stamford, a gunner to assist the king if 
necessary in his . From Hawes Journal, he was in India from 
March, 1615 until at ieast Merch, 1616. Aiter that date, he drops 
out; the same is true oi his companions. 
6 
be. The Journal 
The Journal reveals that the relations with the king were 
highly unsatisfactory; he appropriated much oi their goods, lent 
no facilities to further trade, and irustrated communication with 
the factory at Surat. The record throws some iight on the behavior 
of the men in the factory: Stam iord involved himseif in a drunken © 
brawl and was carried away to Cochin; Needham, in anger while trying 
to collect a debt, wounded one oi the men and a smali riot ensued 
P ccomanie Payton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 239-509-+ 


gues 2993; Roger Hawes, Journal, Purchas, IV, 497. 
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in which others were wounded am as a resuit, the entire English 
colony had to seclude themselves in their houses ior a week, and 
aiter that go about only with guards. 
They discovered one amusing stratagem which enabled them to * 
collect some oi their debts; 
eeewe used a strange policie to get some of thems 
for when wee came to demand them at their houses, 
if they would pay us none, we would threaten not 
to depart tili they paid us. And we had heard it 
reported that their custome is, neither to eat nor 
wash, whiles we are in their housese By this 
meanes we sometimes got iiitie Fanos oi one, one 
hundred of another; by no meanes woula they enaure 
us to ile at their houses, except one, where we 
waited three daies and nights, with three or ioure 
Nayros: they haa sy ts their watch oi them, but we 
could get nothing. 
This seems to the modern world a bit humorous, until one re- 
members that "sit-down strikes" had a peculiar reiigious sanction 
in ancient India.. There the "sit-—downer" assumes a posture as 


in worship, and to disturb one while one is worship;ing is to create 


a Yriote Hawes' use oi it was undoubtediy ignorant burlesque. 


Ce Appraisal 


The Journal is easily readabie, and has an historical value 
inasmuch as it deals with the iirst attempt of the Engiish to estab- 
dish a factory in South [Indiae Some oi their experiences are 
amusingly told, and it reveals the conduct oi some of the Engiishmen 
in India. 


1 
PurchaBby IV; 500. 
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iie Thomas Coryat (15772 - 1617) 
ae Biographical Sketch 


Thomas Coryat wus in India from, probabiy in July, 1615 untfl 


‘ 


his death at Surat in December, 1617. Oi his early life, more is 


known than is true of any oi the men thus far. He was the son oi a 
rector, born at Odcombe, Somersetshire, studied at Winchester and 
later at Oxford. He ieft Oxford in 1596 without a degree, but with 
a thorough knowledge of the classics. He led an aimless liie, attach- 
ed himself to the court of James I, am there-became a kind of pri- 
vileged buiioone The articie in the Dictionary of National Biography 
quotes Fulier's description oi him; 
He carried folly (which the charitable called merri- 
ment), in his face. The shape oi his head has no 
promising torm, being like a sugar loai inverted, 
with the little end beiore, as composed of fancy and 
memory, without any comlon sense. 
It is weil to remember this in connexion with his works, and 
especially the letter quoted later, 
At the court he was looked upon as a kind of touchstone for 
the courtiers to try their wits upon, and because of an extra- 
ordinary memory and his pungent repartee, he heid his owne Prince 
Henry gave him some small post in his service, and it brought him 
into acta foe and familiar contact with the most eminent men of his 
day. 
From May 14 to October 3, 1608, he travelled 1975 miles, mostly 
on foot, through Europe. In 1611 he published his account of these 


travels under the amazing title of Coryates Crudities, Hastily 
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comonly called the Grisons country, Helvitia alias Switzerland, &c, 


&c. together with a most elegant Oration, iirst written in the Latine 





tongue by H. Kircunerus now distilied into English Spirit through 


the Odcombian Limbecke; and Another, also composed by the Author of 
difficulty in getting his book published ani ior two years he was un- 
successful. Then he 
ap iied to every person oi eminence whom he knew 
to write commendatory verses upon himseli, his 
book, and his travels, and by his unwearied perti- 
nacity and unbelieving importunity contrived to get 
together the most extraordinary collection of testi- 
moniais which has ever been gathered together ina 
single sheai. More than sixty of the most brilliant 
and iliustrious iitterati oi the time were among the 
contributors to the ferrago, the wits vying with one 
another in their soiemn attempts to produce mock heroic 
verses, turning Coryate to solem ridicuie. 
Ben Jonson edited the 108 pages of these verses. The book a.peared, 
almost 800 pages in length, including some posthumous poems of his 
father's, and is reported to have had a good sale. 

In 1612 he started again on his travels, but beiore leaving, 
returned to his native town made a valedictory oration in the market 
place in which he made known his intention to be out of the country 
for ten years and with ceremony hung up the shoes, which he haa used 


in walking from Venice, in the church at Odcombe. He stop ed at 


Constantinople visited Greece, Asia Minor, Smyrna, Alexander, Cairo, 





zM 

Article in Dictionary oi National Biography. 
2 

Ibid. 
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the Dead Sea, Lebenon, Iraq, Iran, Kandahar. Through these countries 
he associates contemporary piaces with Biblical and classical sites. 
He entered India from Afghanistan by way of Multan. At Ajmere he 
settled down for fourteen months to learn Persian, Turkish and Arabic. 
Sir Thomas Roe obtained an audience ior him with Jahangir for the 
Court was in residence there at that time and on one occasion Coryat 
delivered an "oration" before him in Persian. The performance em 
barrassed Roe, but it did not displease the King, and served his 
purposes he drew a purse worth about ten pounds sterling. At the 
time, he had only about twenty one He ielt iree to use any 
danguage he knew; on another occasion he deiended his being a 
Christian in Italian to a Moslem in ifulten who had calicd him an in- 
ey 
5 
be. The Letters 
His letters to his mother and to his friends in Hngiand contain 
bits of interesting description, and show that he observed keenly; 
they are always liveiy and interesting. [Ina letter from Ajmere 
written on Michaelmas Day, 1615, he describes a giit received by 


Jahangir: 





1 

Letter to his mother, October, 1616, Purchas, IV, 486. Purchas 
also includes the Persian speech in roman character, and his trans- 
lation of it, IV, 485-486. 

e 

Letter to his mother with a copy oi his speech translated in 


Foster, Early Travels, <71-276. 
5 


Preserved in Purchas, IV, 469-494; two additional letters are in 
Foster, Early Travels, 241-257. 
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Since my arrivall heere, there was sent unto 
this King one of the richest Present that I 
have heard to bee sent to any Prince in all 

my iiie times; it consisted of Givers parcels; 
one being Elephants, whereoi there were one 
and thirtie, and oi those, two so gioriously 
adorned as [J never saw the iike, nor shall see 
the like againe whiie I livee for they wore 
foure chaines about their bodies all of beaten 
golds: two chaines about their legges oi the 
same; Furniture ior their buttockes of pure 
golds: two Lions upon their heads oi the iike 
golds the ornaments oi each, amounting to the 
value of almost eight thousand pound sterling: 
and the_whole Present was worth ten oi their 
Leakes,+ as they call them; a ieake being ten 
thousand pound steriing; the whole, a hundred 
thousand pouncs steriing. 


The splendour of oriental extravagance is nowhere, among the writers 

of the period, better pictured than here. True it may be, that never 
beiore or since has such a lavish giit been presented or received, and 
it is probabiy grossly exaggerated but the picture oi the magniticance 


oi the Moghul's Court is enlarged by it. 





Coryat's first letters from India, four oi them, were carried 

to England in 1615 by Peter Rogers, a chaplain oi the Company at 
Surat, and in one he commends Rogers to the hospitality oi the Mer- 
maid Clube. Among these letters, is one oi the most curious iiterary 
products ever produced in English, written to the members oi the Mer- 
maid Club. 

To the High Seneschail oi the Right Worshipiull 

Fraternitie oi Sireniacali Gentiemen, that ineete 

oi the first Friday oi every moneth, at the signe 

of the Meremaid in Bread-street in London, give 


these; From the Court of the Great Mogoil, resi- 
dent of the Towne oi Asmere,~ in the Basterne-India. 





i 
Lace —-100 »000 . 


2 
Purchas, IV, 476 f. 


Ajmere 
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Right Generous, Joviall, and Mercuriall Sirensaicks; 

I have often read this Greeke Proverbe, ..eone hand 
washeth another, and the Latine, ...one Mule scratcheth 
another; by which the Ancients signilied, that courte- 
sies done unto Friends, ought to bee requited with re- 
ciprocall offices of iriendship. The serious considera- 
tion hereof, doth make me to cail to minde that incom 
parable elegant saie-—conduct, which a litile beiore wy 
departure from England, your fraternitie with a generail 
suiirage gavé me for the securitie of my iuture Pere- 
grination, cincinnated by the pieasant wit oi that inimi- 
table Artizan of sweet Elegancie, the moytie of my heart, 
and the quondam Seneschail oi the Noblest Societie, Master 
lies We 


Therefore since it is requisite that I should repay some- 
what for the same, according the Lawes of humanities 

Such a poore retribution as [ sent unto you irom Aleppo, 
the Metropolitan Citie of Syria, by one Master Henry Aliare 
of Kent, my Feliowpilgrime there-hence to Jerusalum; I 
meane a plaine Epistie, which I hope long since came 

unto your hands: I have sent unto you by a man no lesse 
deare unto mee then the iormer, one Master Peter Rogers, 
a Kentish man also, from the most famigerated Region of 
ali the Fast, the amle and large Indias assuring ny 
selie, that because I am not able to reguite your love 
with any essentiall gratulations, other then verball 

and scriptall, you wiil as lovingiy entertaine my poore 
Letters, being the certaine manifestation oi an ingemuous 
minde, as if I should send unto you the minerall riches 
or Drugges of the Noble Countrey. 


Thinke it no wonder I pray you, that I have made no use 
in all this space since I ieft my native Country, of 
the superexcellent Commeate; ior I have spent all ny 
time hitherto in the Mahometan Countries, and am like 
to spend three yeeres more in these Musselman (as they 
call them) Regions of Asia, after of Europe, berore I 
shail arrive in Christendome. for this cause I left 
it in Aleppo, with my Countrimen, there to receive it 
from them againe, after that I shali have ended my In- 
dian and Persian perambulations anda there-—hence to 
carrie it once more to Constantinople, and that by the 





1 
Master Le. Whitaker, as shown later in this letter. 
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way oi Iconium, Nicwa, Nicomedia, and in the 
Countrey oi Natolia, a journey oi iortie dayes. 
From that finally thorow the heart of Greece, 
by the Cities of Athens, Thebes, Corinth, Lace- 
damon, Thessalonica, and to the Citie of Ragouze, 
heretofore Epidaurus, so sacred for the Image of 
AEsculapius in the Country of Sclavonia, once 
called Iliyricum; from thence I have three dayes 
journey to the inestimable Diamond set in the 
Ring of the Adriatique Gulie, (as once I said in 
the iirst Harangue that ever [I made to Prince 
Henrie of blessed memorie, translated since ny | 
departure irom London, from the Terrestriail 
Tabernacles, to the Célestiall Habitations) venerous 
Venice, the Soveraigne Queene of the Mare superum; 
ig the great Jehovah shall be so propitious unto 
me, as to grant me a prosperous arrivalil in that 
Noble Citie, I will there beginne to shew your safe 
conduct, and to decantate, yea and to blazon your 
prayses for the sames and after in every other 
place of note, untill I shall arrive in glorious 
London, communicate it to the most polite, with 
that the Cities will yeelia, thorough which my labor- 
ious feete shall carrie me, it would bee supervacaneous 
to commemorate unto you the almost incredible extent 
oi Land, [I traversed irom Jerusalem to the Court oi 
the Great Mogoll in India, where I now reside; with 
the variable Regions and Provinces interjacent be- 
twixt them, and the manifold occurrences am obser- 
vations oi speciall worke in this vaste Tract; for 
it would bee such a fastidious Discourse, that it 
could not be weil comprehended in a large sheete or 
Papers but Master Whitaker, I hope, I wiil not faile 
to import unto you ina few compendious Relations, 
which I have acquainted him with, in a particuler 
Letter to himselies of which, ii I should: have writ- 
ten againe to you, it would have proved Crambe bis 
coctae 























The Gentleman that bringeth this Letter unto you, was 
Pracher to the Engiish Merchants, conversant at the 
Court oi the alioresaid mightie Monarch, in the Towne 
of Asmere in this Basterne-India: andin divers loving 
offices hath beene so kind unto me, that [ entreat 
your Generosities to entertaine him iriendly for ny 
sake, to exhilarate him with the purest quintessence 

; of the Spanish, French and Rhenish Grape, which the 
Mermaid yeelideth; ana either one in the name of you 
all, or else the totall universalitie o: the one after 
another to thanke him heartily, according to the guali- 
tie oi his merits. Farewell, Noble Sirenaickes. 


























Your Generosities most obliged Country-man ever 
to be commanded by you, the Hierosolymitan- 
Sy rian-Mesopotamian-Armenian—Median-Par- 
thian-Persian-Indian Legge-stretcher of 
Odcomb in Somerset, 


THOMAS CORYATE.+ 

The buifoon at the Court, the anvil ior courtiers to try their 
wit on, the man with a head "like a sugar loai inverted, with the 
little end before" are evident through the mock serious tone of 
this extravaganza to his friends oi the Mermaid. [na post-script 
dated November 8, 1615, he iists those to whom he wishes to be com- 
mended. Foster gives a descriptive note concerning as They are 
Lady Mary Verney, the third wiie of Sir Edmund Verney the elder, and 
her daughter by a former marriage, Ursula, wiie oi Sir Francis Ver- 
ney; Sir Robert Cotton, famous antiquarian; William Ford, preacher 
to the English at Constantinople; George Speake, son oi Sir George 
Speake; John Donne} Richard Martin, Recorder of London and a wit and 
poet; Christopher Brooke, oi York and Lincoln's Inn; John Hoskins, 
a friend oi Jonson and a wit; George Garrat; Wiiliam Hackwell, of 
Lincoln's Inn, legal antigquary and pariiamenterian; Benjamin John- 
son, the poet at his chamber at the Black-friars'; John Bond, chici 
gaan to the Lord Chancellor; "Master Doctor iMockct"; ana Samuel 


Purchas. Another postscript contained a message to James Montigue, 


1 

Purchas, IV, 477-479 
Pa 

Foster, Karly Travels, 258, footnote. 
5) 


Purchas states (IV, 477) that Rogers delivered Coryat's 
letter to him. 




































Bishop of Bath and Wells. Lawrence Whiteker, mentioned in the 
letter just quoted, was secretary to Sir Edward Phelips; he had 
written a laudatory poem anda prase eulogy ior the Crudities. 

In a letter to Whitaker, cated "animae dimidium sane he asks 
that he be commended Hugh Holland, poet am traveller am to 
Inigo Jones, the famous architect. Both these men had written 
laudatory poems ior the ar Another ietter is addressed 
to Sir Edward pect Master of the Rolls. This is an imposing 
list of names conspicuous in his day in pubiic lite and literature, 
and whatever his peculiarities, the fact that he writes to them 
with such easy abancen in appreciation oi the iestivities ex— 
tended him beiore his departure, would impiy their complete good 
will. 

The same ease with which he moved m the Court, is apparent 
again in India. At Ajmere he stayed fourteen months to learn the 
languages, he was received hospitably by the merchants who were 
in the factory there, and during the entire time did not "spend 
one little a money either for dyet, washing, lodging or 


amy other thing. 


Ce Appraisal 


As literature, the itive letters and his six or seven pages 


ip A 
chas, IV, 469 
2 
Ibid., 480 f. 
5 
Inciuded by Foster, Early Travels, ¢52-2£55. 
os 


Letter to his mother, October, 1616, Purchas 























of orations which are the result of his visit to India do not 
affect his reputation as the author oi the Crudities. They do 
show a continuation of the same eccentricities that made him a 
conspicuous figure in the Court am the literary circles oi the 
seventeenth century. With the exception oi Stevens, Coryat is 
the only Englishman as yet to go to India independently with a 
purpose other than that of trade. His purpose was to see new and 
strange countries -- and, can it be doubted?, to write a book of 
them. Would it have been "leg-stretching" Crudities irom India? 
The letters are always eccentric, but, with the exception of the 
one to his Mermaid friends, have iucid passages oi keen observa- 
tion and pleasant description. They are vaiuable in throwing 
light upon the personality and mind of Coryat, and his reference 
to the hospitality of the Surat factory is one oi the very iew 
passages which throw any light upon the manner of British liie 


in India during this whole period. 
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12. Sir Thomas Roe (1581? - 1644) 


ae Biographical Sketch 





Sir Thomas Roe was born about 1581 at Low Leyton, near Fan- 
stead in Essex. His father, Robert Koe, aied while he was yet a 
child and his mother, who was of noble cescent, subsequently re- 
married into the famiiy of Lord Berkely. His grandiather, Sir 
Thomas Roe, merchant tailor, was highly respected and held posi- 
tions of civic responsibility and public trusts alderman, sheriif 
1560, and Lord Mayor of London 1568. 

Roe entered Magdelen Coliege as a commoner in 1595. Later he 
spent some time in one of the Inns of Court or in France, or both, 
and served aS an esquire of the body to Queen Elizabeth. In 1605 
he was knighted by James I. His popularity at court, and especially 
his friendship with Henry, Prince oi Wales, brought to him his first 
opportunity to travel. In 1610-1611 he went to the West Indies and 
was the first Englishman to discover and explore the mouth of the 
Amazone He is said to have sailed up the river two hundred miles, 
rowed one hundred miles further, made excursions inland, and ex- 
piored various rivers. After the death of Prince Henry in l16lc, he 
travelied in the Netherlands. In 1614 he was elected a member of 
Parliament ior Tamworth. At about this time he was selected to go 
as an ambassador from King James, but at the expense oi the East 


India Company, to the Court of Jahangir in order to arrange ior a 


treaty and for concessions for iactories and trade within the Moghul's 


dominions. He sailed in March, 1615 and arrived at Surat on Septenm- 


ber 26, served as ambassador until 1619. In i632 he was sent to 
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Constantinople as ambassador to the Ottoman Empire, where, as in 
India, he 'restored the honour of our King and Mise t Here also, 
he enlarged the privileges enjoyed by English merchants, and while 
there the patriarch of the Greek church in Turkey, Cyril Lucaris, 


presented to King James, the "Codex Alexandrims" of the hole | 





Bible which he had brought with him from Alexandria. In 1658 he 
served as ambassador extraordinary to the Congress oi the Imperial 
French, and Swedish powers for a settlement of terms of general 
peace. Two years later, 1640, he was sworn as a member oi the Privy 


Council, and in 1642 acted as ambassador extraordinary at Vienna. 








He died in 1644, 

The positions of high diplomatic responsibility on behalf of 
his nation, and the fact that he always succeeded in his mission, 
reveal a man of unusual ability. The secret oi this is revealed 
in his Journals and his letters. 

4 
be. The Letters and Journal 
Roe's Journal from India deals with his voyage to India and his 


efforts to secure a treaty ior trading within the Moghul's dominions. 





At every step there is the intrigue of the Portuguese and oi the oitfi- 
cials whom they, by long intimidation and copious bribes, had brought 


under their control. His letters are largely to members of the East 


1 

Article Dict. Nat'l. Biog. 
a 

Preserved in Purchas, IV, 510-468; am in Foster, The Embassy 
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India Company end to various fectors in India; these deal with either 


policies or commerce. Before he left India in 1619, he hed succeed- 





ed in securing permission to trade freely without excessive duties, 






and to establish factories. 


Through both his letters and his Journal are scattered pictures 










of the splendour of the court and the poverty of the people. Never 
forgetful of his commission, he notes the Emperor's interest in art 
and litereture. He made a map which, inaccurate as it is, far sur- 
pesses previous attempts; and, efter diligent inquiry, established the 
boundaries of the Moghul's domains. From the stendpoint of literature, 


the value of his journal lies in the unconscious characterisation of 






people and of places which these records slowly—-here a stroke, there 





a stroke--reveal. Two figures who emerge most strikingly are Roe 









himself and Jahangir. The pictures of the court are unsurpassed. 


1. Portrait of Roe 





Roe, we noted, had studied at Oxford, had been in the retinue 


of Queen Elizabeth and moved with freedom at court. When the East 





India Company were choosing sn embassador to the Moghul, Sir Thomas 
Smythe, on September 7, 1614, recommended to the Committee for 


eeetheir serious considerations the sufficiencye 
of Sir Thomas Rowe, a gentleman well knowne unto 
them all to bee of a pregnant understandinge, well 
spoken, learned, industrious, and of a comelie per- 
SONA. ce 







Quoted by Foster, Embassy, xvii, from the Company's records. 
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and in their minutes for October 4, they records 

eceit will be necessary to have His Majestic 

moved to bee pleased to have one likewise; 

and none soe fitt in their opinions as Sir 

Thomas Rowe, beingga gentleman of civell be- 

haviour, of good bredinge, personage, and very 

good parts, able to awnsweare any matiers what- 

soever, and of good umderstandinge to propound 

and settle any priviledges for the good of this 

Companieeee 
Beiore passing to the portrait he leaves oi himseli, it is well 
to recall those who, before him, had been at the Moghul's Court 

z 

as self-styled "ambassadors." First was Captain William Hawkins, 
widely travelied in the Levant and in the West Indies, a merchant, 
and willing to attach himseli to the King's retime, one who mar- 
ried a wife selected by Jahangir himseli, one who adopted the dress, 
habits amd customs of the country, one who brought royal disapproval 
upon himself by appearing in an intoxicated state against the express 
commands of His Majesty, and one who finally leit having secured few 
advantages for his country. He was followed by three merchants, 
Canning, Kerridge, Aldworth, men formeriy factors at Surat. A iourth, 
Edwards, came out as a "messenger" of the company bearing presents 


to the King, and was to look after the Company's interests at court. 


Men in India felt it advisable ior their fellow-tradesmen, to do as 


Hawkins had done; namely adopt the title of "ambassador". Add to this, 


the traditional stigma which the Indian mind attaches to the trades- 


man class - a group who could associate with higher stratas oniy on 


A 

Quoted by Foster, Embassy, xix, trom the Company's records. 
rs 

Dealt with above. 
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a basis of inferiority. Into this category, Hawkins had unwittingly 
bound himseli through accepting service, feeling himseli highly 
honored. From the Indian standpoint he had raised himseli irom 
the class of a merchant to a position of nobility, and was treated 
with respect - the respect due to a climbing courtier in the ser- 
vice of a pantie Those who followed were merchants, who secured 
such advantages as they could for trade, but none oi them ever 
stepped beyond their class. "Ambassador" Edwards had been beaten 
by porters and thrown out of a house bodily by doormen and had 
made no remonstrance against such BA nteaste 5) 

Thus when Sir Thomas Roe arrived, the social status and dig- 
nity of an "ambassador" had been defined and estabiished for the 
Indian mind. It agreed with the impression the Jesuits had so 
long labored to enforce -— they represented ai unimportant ruler of 
an insignificant country. And Hawkins’ insufficiency of presents 
was lurther evidence, tending to the same conclusion. 

Sir Thomas Roe held a very diiterent conception of the status 
of an ambassador. The Company provided for him a chaplain, a sec- 
retary, a cook and two attendants, in all he had in his retime 


35 
"fifteen followers." Foster summarises the spirit in which he set outs 





1 

An attitude similar to that which must have existed toward 
James I's five pound knights, or toward the new-rich aiter the 
Great War. 

zg 

Roe's letter to Sir Thomas Smythe, Jan. 2d, 1615/16; included 
in foster, Embassy, 96. 

5 


Payton's Journal; Purchas, IV, <89. 
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The importance attached by Roe to the maintenance 

of the dignity of his position is shown by his 

lavish expenditure on apparel in his outfit. One 
suit, consisting of a scarlet cloak and hose, with 

a crimson satin doublet, all trimmed with gold lace, 
cost him 751. 7S. 6des another oi cloth, lined with 
sea-green velvet, with a doublet of ash-colour, was 
priced at 461.3; while his outiay for other articles 
of attire was in proportion. Besides this, he spent 
471. on plate, and 121. on liveries, beyond the Com— 
pany's allowance for these items; he bought a bed 

for use on the voyage} which with the necessary appur- 
tenances cost him 291.3; and he also provided himself 
with a viol, presumably to while away the hours at 
seae On reaching Surat, he bought irom Captain Keeling 
a suit of "branchd grogram in tlovers' tor i4l., and 
caused another to be made ior him oi white damask; 
while at court he invested in several suits 01 carna- 
tion and sea-green, oi olive and crimson, oi cloth oi 
gold mingled with green, of cloth of silver with a 
cloak ne with purple; and so on through a long 
catalogue. 


The ship which bore him came into Surat September <0, and men 
were sent to apprise the Governor oi his arrival, to secure a house 
and provide furniture. These messengers were narrowly searched. 

He protested to the Governor, that as an 


»seambassador from a mightie King, [he) dia expect 
to have all things appertayninge to {himpelie and 
(hig followers free by priviledgeee 


They insisted that it must be done, ami he that it must not be. 


At this name of an ambassador they laughd one 
upon a nother; it beeing become ridiculous, 

so many having assumed that title, and not per- 
formed the offices; and though the Generali [of 
the ileet] did endeavour to make them better 
understand yt, they would not, ana so uid never 
oifer to visitt me...eThe Kings honor was engaged 


4 
Foster, Embassy, xxiv. 
e 
our in Foster, Embassy, 29 - (omitted by Purchas). 
Shows the English sevenieenthcentury mode of travel. This and 
the colorful clothing are not unlike those of India. 












































more deepely then I did expect, and I was re- 
solved eyther to rectifye all or lay my life 
and fortune both on the ground.t 





On the twenty-sixth, a group of Surat officials called on him to 
escort him to the city. 


eeethe Lord Embassadour landed, accompanied 
with the Generall, [of the fleet], Captaine 
and Merchants, and eightie men in Armes with 
shot and pike in order, fortie eight Pieces 

of Ordnance discharged from the Fleet, the 
Shippes also fitted in their holy-day Sutes 

of waste clothes, Streamers, Insignes, Flagges, 
Pendants. © 


The assembly remained seated when he approached them. He sent 





word that he would come no farther if they continued to sit, then 
they rose and welcomed him and with due ceremony escorted him to 
the city. 

For four days, notes passed between the Governor and Roe; Roe 


insisting that as the ambassador of a King, it was the Governor's 





duty to visit him first, and the Governor that Roe should make the 





first visit. Finally on September 30, the Governor paid the visit, 
and Roe met and received him on behalf of his Sovereign with gracious 
dignity. 

Another line is added to his portrait when he returned the 
Governor's call. As Sir Thomas had no horses, the Governor had 
promised to send his, but for three successive days made excuses. 


The Governor of the Customs House offered him his own. Roe declined saying 


1 
Foster, Bnbassy, 3 f. 
2 
Payton's Journal, Purchas, IV, 294. 
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that if the Governor wished to see him he would keep his promise. 
The next day the Governor sent, offering horses and he accepted. 


At night they came, but not so many as I expected. 
But beeing loth to occasion any distast, I went 

with such company as I could, having woord he was 

at his house attending me. But passing by the cus- 
tome house, they calld and tould me he was their, 
moyling among our cloth, and desired me to come in. 

I answered: I had not so used hims I did expect 
more civilitye, but I would now take occasion to 
visitt the feilds; and soe rode toward them. TVhich 
he hearing came a back way suddenly into his howse, 
and sent aiter me to entreat me to returnes that 

he was ready to doe me ali tonor; which I did. And 

| beeing come into his court [yard,I was brought into 
a tent wher were all the principall ot the towne, 

/ but not the Governor. They bad me welcome, cesiering 
me to sitt. I asked for the Governor. They tould me 
| he had beene busy in the custome house and was shifting 
him selfe, desiering me to staye a littles he would 
| presently come. I answered: this was an incivilyete 
I understood nots that I mett him at my gates if I 
had suspected soe little manners, I would have spared 
| 

| 

| 

| 











my labours but that the King oi Englands embassador 
scorned to attend any subject. Soe I went out toward 
my horse; which the Governor seeing sent to desire me, 
rather then to take yt in ili part, to come into the 
roome wher he was shiiting, that I might see it was 
noe excuse; and one of his men oifered to pull me; 
wherat I iayd my hana on my swoord am bad him not 
touch mez: I knewe my way; and soe went to the gate. 
The Governor, seeing yt, followed aiter in hast and 
overtooke me unready, desiring me to pardon hims it 
was done out of negligence and no ill purpose. 650, 
with some replyes on both sides, I went in. He of- 
fered me to sitt on the carpetts, but I tould him I 
could not ee wheratt hee sent for two chayres, 
and soe we sate. 











This insistance on the part of Roe on the dignity of his oiiice and 
his determination to teach the Moghuls to respect his King through 
respecting him is characteristic. 


For more than a month, Roe tried to bring about some basis of 


| trading with the Governor, to be allowed to take his goods with him 
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without their being rifled or searched and without having to pay 


customs. The story of the contest to preserve the respect due 
to his oifice, and the cupidity of the Governor in his tactics 
to humiliate him makes amusing reading. When he came to depart 
for the court, the Governor sought his good will and iriendship. 
Throughout his journal and letters, waiks this stateiy dig- 
nified personage, patiently, kindly, iirmiy insisting upon the 
respect due to him, the representative of his King. Two or three 
further illustrations must serve to show how he contrasts with EKd- 
wards, who had been beaten, and with Hawkins who entered the ser- 
vice of the King. These also give pictures of the court. On his 
way to the Emperor's capital, he passed through Burhanpur where 
Sultan Perwiz, Jahangir's second son, was governor. He went to 
pay his respects and to carry him a present. The governor was in 
at the outer court where were 


eeeabout one hundred horsemen armedy being Gentle- 
men that attend the Princes setting out to saiute 
him, making a lane oi each sides in the inner 
Court hee sate high in a Gallery that went round, 
with a Canopy over him, and a Carpet beiore him, 

in great, but barbarous State. Coming toward him 
thorow a lane of people, an Oiiicer came and brought 
me word I must touch the ground with my head, and 

my hat off: I answered, I came in honour to see 

the Prince, and was free trom the custome of Ser- 
vants. So I passed on, till I came to a piace 
railed in, right under him, with an ascent of three 
steps, where I made him reverence, and he bowed his 
body, and so went within it, where stood round by 
the sides all the great men of the Towne, with their 
hands betore them like Slaves...eiihen I was entered, 
I knew not where to be placed, but went right, and 
stood beiore him, where there is an ascent oi three 
steppes, upon which stands his Secretary, to deliver 
what is said or given briefely. I told hin, being 
an Embassador from the King oi England to his father, 
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and passing by, I could not but in honour visite 
him; he replyed I was very welcome...but standing 
in that manner below, I demanced licence to come 
up and stand by him. He answered, Ii the King of 
Persia or the Great Turke were there, it might not 
be admitted. I replyed that I must bee excused, 
for I doubted not hee would come downe and meete 
them at his gate; but I desired no more priviledge, 
then the Embassadors of such Princes had, to whom 
I heid my selfe equails he protested I had that, 
and should in all things. Then I demanded a Chaire, 
but I was answered no man ever sate in that places 
but I was desired, as a courtesie, to ease my selfe 
against a pillar, yer above with silver, that 
held up his Canopie. 


On the tenth of Jamuary, 1616 he presented himself at Jahangir's 


ee eCourt at foure in the evening to the Durbar, 
which is the place where the Mogoll sits out daily, 
to entertaine strangers to receive Petitions and 
Presents, to give commands to see and to be seeneeecee 


At the Durbar I was led right beiore him: at the 
entrance of an outward raile, where met mee two 
principall Noble Slaves to conduct me nearer. I 

had required before my going, leave to use the cus— 
tomes of my Countrey, which was ireely granted, so 
that I would periorme them punctually. When I en- 
entered within the first raile, I made a reverence; 
entring in the inward raile, another; ana when I 

came under the King, a third. The piace is a great 
Court, whither resort all sorts of people. The King 
sits ina little Galiery over—head; Ambassadors, the 
great men and strangers of quality within the inner- 
most raiie under him, raised irom the ground, covered 
with Canopies of Velvet anc Silke; under-foote laid 
with good Carpets: the meaner men, representing Gen- 
try, within the first raile: the peoplé without, in 
a base Court, but so that all may see the King. This 
sitting out hath so much afiinity with a Theatre, the 
manner oi the King in his Gallery; the great men liited 
on a Stage, as Actors; the Vulgar below gazing on, that 
an easie description will enforme of the place and . 
fashion. The King prevented my dull Interpreter, bid- 
ding me welcome, as to the Brother oi my Master. 


1 
Purchas, IV, 524 f. 
2 


Purchas, IV, 527 f. 











Here Roe conducted himself with dignity and grace--the recep- 
tion accorded him was so different from that given at the hands of 
the Governor of Surat. In addition, the description of the Darbar, 
as also of the Court of his son, is vividly presented. Throughout 
the Journel, amidst all the intrigues against the Mmglish within 
the Court, he moved with a composure, dignity, patience, poise, and 
- egmene which eventually brought to his monarch the esteem and regard 
he so zealously coveted for him at the Oriental court. In his poise, 
he recalls Jourdain, but his language, while always gracious, is 


not infrequently vitriolic. 


2e Portrait of Jahangir 


The portrait of Jahangir presents a man kindly but weak--a man 


friendly in spirit but prevailed upon by whatever breezes blew up-— 


on him. The affairs of state were largely trusted to his sons and 
officers. Their influence plus that of the Portuguese caused him to 
grant and rescind permission for commerce as whimsically as he had 
grented and rescinded his permission to Hewkins. He wes a man ruled 
by but not ruling his state. Essentially he was amiable et heart, 
desiring always to pleases yet, he was dominated by uncontrolled 
selfishness and covetousness. He surrounded himself always with 
splendour end conditions which ministered to his comfort. Frequent- 
ly the pictures of Jahangir end his ovm intermingle, as in the pas- 
sage quoted above when Roe presented himself at court. The considera- 


tion shown him then is further illustrated when Roe went to the 


Derber on February 24th. 











1 


agreement. 
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I went to the Durbar to visite the King, who 
seeing me a farre off, beckned with his hand, 
giving signe I should not stay the ceremony 
oi asking leave, but come up to him, where he 
appointed me a place above all other men, which 
I after thought fit to maintaines: I gave him 
a small Present; it being the custome, when 
any body hath businesse, to give somewhat, and 
those that cannot come neare to speake, send 
in, or hold up their gift; which he excepts, 


be it but a Rupie, and demands their businesse.t 


In addition to the kindliness of the one, and the dignity oi the 
other, a picture of court procedure is incidentally drawn. After 
two months during which privileges of trade were granted and res- 


cinded, Roe appealed to Jahangir ior a more binding and specific 


The monarch who sat in such splendour, reveals an al- 


most childish naivitee in his choice oi giftss 


He asked me what Presents we would bring him. 

I answered the League was yet new, and very 
weakes that many Curiosities were to bee 

found in our Countrey of rare price and esti- 
mation, which the King would send, and the 
Merchants seeke out in all parts of the world, 
if they were once made secure oi a quiet trade 
and protection on honourable Conditions, having 
been heretofore many wayes wronged. 


He asked what kind of curiosities those were I 
mentioned, whether I meant Jewels and rich stones. 
I answered, Nos that we did not thinke them fit 
Presents to send backe, which were brought first 
from these parts, whereof he was chiefe Lord; 
that we esteemed them common here, and of much 
more price with us: but that we sought to iinde 
such things for his Majestie, as were rare here, 
and unseene, as excelient artifices in painting, 
carving, cutting, enamelling, itigures in Brasse, 
Copper, or Stone, rich embroyderies, stuifes of 
Gold and Silver. He said it was very well: but 
that hee desired an English horses I answered, 
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it was impossible by Sea, and by Land the 

Turke would not suifer passage. He replyed, 
that hee thought it not impossibie by Sea. 

I told him, the dangers oi stormesy, and varietie 
oi weather would proove it. Hee answered, if 
sixe were put into a ship, one might live; and 
though it came leane, ne would iat it. I re- 
plied, I was coniident it could not be in so 
long a Voyage, but that itor his Majesties satis-— 


faction, I would write to advise of his request. 


A year later he recurred to the same subject, amialso displayed 


the covetousness of his nature. Another ileet had arrived and 


been attacked by the Portuguese. The latter were repulsed, but 


one entire ship with its crew was delayed and a number of British 


were kiliea. The day after Roe received word of it, he sayss 


1 


eeel imparted the King, with his Majesties re- 
membred salutations, which were with much cour- 
tesie received: but he began with the Presents. 

I first mentioned our late fight ané victory, 
which he seemed to rejoyce in, and to applaud 

the valour or our Nations: but fell off to What 
hath the King sent me? I answered, Many tokens 
of his love and aifections That my Master knew 
he was Lord of the best part of Asia, the richest 
Prince of the East. That to send his Majestie 
rich Presents, were to cast Pearles into the Sea, 
the mother and store-house of them, that there- 
fore his Majesty thought it unnecessary; but had 
presented him with his love, with many curious 
toyes, which I hoped would give him content. He 
urged mee to some particulars, which I named: he 
asked me ior French Muiie or Velvet. I answered, 
my letters were not arrived: some other was come, 
which he desired. He enquired for Doggess I 

told him, some had their fortune inthe fight, some 
dyed, two were preserved ior him, at which hee re- 
joyced, and continued ii I could procure him a 
Horse of our great size, such as I described, being 
a Rone or Dutch Horse, he would accept it better 
then a Crowne. I replyed, I woulce doe my endeavour 


Purchas, IV, 554 7. 
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for his Majesties satisfaction, but I feared it 
could not be eifecteds he answered, if I would. 
procure one, he would give me a Leck oi Rupias. 

And on several occasions he made requests for horses and dogs. 
The portraits mingle here — the careful compliment with which he 
protects himself, the company and his King against the avaricious-— 
ness of Jahangir, and on the other hand the triiiles which solace 
the Emperor. And were he in the proper "humor" when a horse might 
arrive, he might easily bestow the amount promised ior the gratifi- 
cation oi his cherished desires. 

In 1616 when Roe's goods were being transported from Surat, 
‘they were intercepted by the Prince Suitan Kharram at Burhanpur 
who demanded that he be shown the presents. They reiused and sent 
word to Roe. When he approached the King, he iound thet he was 
already aware of the situation, and had sent word that the goods 
should be forwarded to his court. There he, unable to restrain 
his avariciousness, opened the goods and appropriated the contents, 
even things meant for Roe's personal usee Roe was furious. The 
interview that follows is highly amusing. It begins: 
eeewhen I came, with base flattery worse then 
the theft, or at least to give me some satis- 
faction, because trouble was in my face, for 
otherwise it is no injury heere to bee so used: 
he beganne to tell me he had taken divers things, 
that please him extreamely weil, naming two 
Cushions embroydered, a folding Glasse, and the 
Dogges, and desired mee not to bee discontent, 
for whatsoever I would not give him, I should 
receive backes I answered, there were few things 


that I entended not to present him, but that I 
tooke it a great discourtesie to my Soveraigne, 


1 
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which I could not answere, to have that was 

freely given seazed, and not delivered by 

my hands to whom they were directed.t 
The four pages following are high sidelights on character. The re- 
sult of the interview is that Jahangir desires practically everything, 
and Roe is left with nothing to use as presents for others or for the 
Emperor on future occasions. He does succeed in obtaining the pro- 
mise that a number of grievances will be redressed. 

In October, 1617, when goods were coming up to Roe, the Prince | 
had them sealed, so that he might see and choose first from their 
contents. Roe had the bands broken after waiting twenty days for 

] 
permission to do so. The Prince was infuriated and the matter came 
before the King. Roe excused himself, after considerable hot dis- | 
cussion on the basis that he 

eseheld it fit to give freely, [and that he] had done 
nothing of offense in [his} owne judgement; if their 
customes were other, it was ignorance, and he mst 
bee pardoned... 
Disputes followed but all ended amicably. 
One further picture of the ambassador and the monarch. It | 


shows Roe characteristically studying to observe the proper for- 





malities and his ingenuity when hampered by lack of suitable presents; 


it shows Jahangir in an equally happy and gracious part. 





«e-ethe King rode to the River of Darbadath, five | 
course on pleasure, and comming by my house I | 
rode out to meete him. The custome is, that all | 
men by whom hee passeth neere their gate, make 
him some Present, which is taken as a good 





L 
Purchas, IV, 390 f. 


2 
Ibid., 426, 
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signe, and is called Mombareck, good Newes, or 
good Successe.e. I had nothing to give, nor 
might fitly goe with nothing, nor stay at home 
without discourtesie, which mace mee venture 
upon a faire Booke well bound iilieted and giit, 
Mercators last Edition oi the Maps of the World, 
which I presented with an excuse that I had nothing | 
worthy, but to a great King I offered the World in 
which he had so great and rich a part. The King 
tooke it in great courtesie, often laying his hand 
on his breast, and answering every thing that came 
from mee was welcome. 





Perhaps the best known passage of Roe's Journals is his descrip- 
tion of the King's birthday celebration. It is a picture of such 
ostentation as is conceivable oniy in an oriental court. 


The first of September, was the Kings birth-day, 

and the solemnitie of his weighing, to whico I 

went, and was carried into a very large and beau- 
tifull Garden, the square within ail water, on 

the sides ilowres and trees, in the midst a pinacle, 
where was prepared the scales, being hung in large 
tressels, and a crosse beame plated on with gold 
thinnes the scales oi massie gold, the borders set 
with small stones, Rubies and Turkey, the chaines ol 
gola large and massie, but strengthened with siike 
Cords. Here attended the Nobilitie ali sitting 

about it on Carpets untili the King came; who at 
last appeared clothed, or rather loden with Diamoncs, 
Rubies, Pearles, and other precious vanities, so 
great, so giorious $his Sword, Target, Throne to 
rest on correspondent; his head, necke, breast, 
armes, above the elbowes at the wrists, his fingers 
every one, with at least two or three rings; fettered 
with chaines, or dialled Diamonds; Rubies as great 
as Wali-nuts, some greater; and Pearles, such as 
mine eyes were amazed at. Suddenly he entered into 
the scales, sate like a woman on his legs, and there 
was put in against him, many bagges to fit his weight 
which were changed sixe times, anc they say was Silver, 
and that I understood his weight to be nine thousand 
Rupias, which was almost one thousand pound sterling; 


A: 
Purchas, IV, 406 f. 
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after with gold and jewels, and precious stones, 
but I saw none, it being in bagges might bee Pibies; 
then against cloth oi Gold, Silke, Stuiies, Linng 
Spices, and ali sorts of goods, but I must beleeve, 

ior they were in fardies. Lastly, against Meale, 
Butter, Corne, which is said to be given to the Beniani, 
and all the rest of the Stuffes: but I saw it carefully 
carryed in, and none distributed. Onely the silver 

is reserved for the poore, and serves the ensuing 
yeere, the King using in the night to call ior some 
before him, and with his owne hands in great iamiliaritie 
and humilitie to distribute that money. The scale 

he sate in by one side, he gazed on me, and turned 

me his stones and wealth, and smiled, but spake 

nothing, ior my Interpreter could not bee admitted 

ine After he was weighed, he ascended his Throne, 

and had Basons of Nuts, Almomisy Fruits, Spices, of 

ali sort made in thin silver, which hee cast about, 

and his great men scrambled prostrate upon their 
bellies, which seeing I did not, hee reached one 

bason almost full, and powred into my Cloke, his 
Nobiemen were so bold as to jut in their hands, so 
thicke, that they had leit me none, if I had not 

put a remayner up. I heard he threw gold till I 

came in, but found it silver so thinne, that ail 

I had at first being thousands oi severall pieces 

had not weighed sixtie Rupiase I saved about 

twentie Rupias weight, yet a good dishiuii, which 

I keepe to shew the ostentation, tor by my propor- 

tion he could not that dey cast away above one 

hundred pound sterling. At night he drinketh with 

all his Nobilitie in rich plate. I was invited 

to that, but told, I must not reiuse to crinke, 

and their waters are fire. I was sicke ami ina 

little fluxe of_bloud, and durst not stay to ven- 

ture my health. 


Roe tells also oi the Moghuls interest in painting, in literature 
and music. These were fostered at the court and men in his employ 
were in attendance there in the various iields oi the arts, on re- 
gular monthly salaries. 


The miniaturés made during the early seven- 


teenth century under his patronage are among the finest paintings of 
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the various Indian schools. 

While giving the finest picture of the splendour, voluptuousness, 
ostentation, and hospitality oi the court, he also gives pictures 
of a system of justice that prevailed - often rough and ready, amidst 
the corruption and bribery, and he saw the poverty, the misery, 
the oppression of the peasant. 


Roe's letters to various members of the East India Company give 


more clearly some oi his more private opinions concerning Indians. 


One picture of the instability comes incidentally in his discussion 
of the advisability of iortiiying trading stations, and of how the 
Portugals were best to be dealt withs 


The King hath peace with the Portugals, and will 
never make a constant warre, except first we dis- 
plant them. Then his greatnesse will step in for 
a sharecdf the benefit, that dares not partake of 
the perills when they have peace, they scorne 

our assistance, end speake as loud as our Canon; 
ii Warre oppresse them, they dare not put out 
under any protection, nor will pay ior it. You 
must remove irom you all thought oi any other then 
a Trade at their Port, wherein if you can defend 
your selves leave them to their iortune; you can 
never oblige them by any beneiit, and they will 
sooner ieare you then love you. Your residence 
you need not doubt so long as you tame the Portu- 
gall; thereiore avoyde all other charge as unnec- 
essary, that resists not him; he onely can pre- 
judice you. For a fort a my iirst arrivall, I 
received it as very necessary, but experience 
teacheth me, we are reiused it to our advantage. 
Ii he would oifer me ten, I would not acce,t one; 
first where the River is commodious, the Countrey 
is barren and untraded, the passages to parts 
better planted so full oi Theeves, that the Kings 
authoritie availes not,...it is not an easie worke 
to divert Trades, and to draw the resort of Merchants 
from their accustomed Marts,.... Secondly, the 
charge is greater then the Trade can leave, ior 
4° maintayne 4 Garrison wiil eate the proiit; it 
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is not an hundred men can keepe ite For 

the Portugalli if he once see you undertake 
that course, will set his rest upon it to 
supplant you. Warre and Trafifigque are in- 
compatible, by my consent, you shali no way 
ingage your selves but at Sea, where you are 
like to gaine as oiten as to loses itis 

the beggering of the Portugall, notwithstanding 
his many rich Residences ana Territories, that 
hee keepes Souldiers that spend it; yet his 
Garrisons are meane. He never profited by the 
Indies, Since he deiended them. Observe this 
well. 


Clearly, Roe was for entering into no policy which would involve Eng- 
land in war in India. If the Portuguese were taken care of at sea, 
entangling relationships could be avoided, and trade would be wel- 
Aen Curious irony that the very opposite should happen ! 

The next quotation shows an interesting attitude towards the 
desirability oi commanding an ambassador to the court of the Moghul. 


One of less high station would serve the Company's interests more 


eifectively, through ways to which he cannot demean himself, thet is 


by bribes. Is there in it perhaps just a trace of the ennui which 


is to become characteristic of so many who went to India in the 
years to follow? 


The trade is proiitable and fit for England, 
but no way understood by the Company how to 
eiiect it at best advantage, and yet we have 
done little but discover errors. I have no 
power to meddle in that, but if I were at home 
ten dayes, I would doe them better service then 
heere in ten yeares. To proove and demonstrate 


a4 

Letter to the Companie of the East India, November £5, 1616., 
Purchas, IV, 465 f. 
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Letter, Purchas, IV, 465 fi. 
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every particular and circumstance, were rether 

the subject of a Booke then of a Letter, but I 

will doe my part every way, according to my 
ability, & judgment faithfully and honestly. 
Besides (though they may think I speak for mine 
own ends) I assure your honor it is not fit to 

keep an Ambassador in this Court. I have shuffled 
better out, and escaped and avoyded affronts and 
slavish customes clearer then ever any did. I am 
allowed ranke above the Persian,+ but he out- 
strips me in rewards: his Master lyes neere us, 
but his Majestie commanded me to doe nothing un- 
worthy the honour of a Christian King, and no re- 
ward can humble me to any basenesse. I see what 
the Persian does and suffers. I know one that 
would creepe and sue, might eiiect more businesses 
then I, for every little matter cannot trouble the 
King; and his great men are more proud, and expect 
that from me I cannot give them. The King of 
Spaine could never be drawne to sem any, and their 
experience hath taught them, that besides he should 
not be received in honour correspondent to his quality, 
they knew an easier way to efiect their ends. I 
shall not returne a rich man, ano then many will 
condemne me for want of providence or wit to get 
it, but they know not the Indies, it growes heere 
in as rough wayes as in Europe. I wili trust to 
the Company, and to my merit. I coulc write your 
Honour many remarkeable accidents in this govern- 
ment and Kingdomes ali the policy and wicked craft 
of the Diveli is not practises alone in Europe, 
heere is enough to be learned or to be dispised, 
but you have not leasure to entertaine so forraigne 
discourses; that part which may be worth knowing: 
as the proceeding oi the Jesuits, the growth of 
their Church, anc the commixture of this Kingdome 
with Europe by trade and the allyes it embraces, 

if I find not leasure to put them into method, I 
will weary your Honour with them by a fire-side in 
broken pieces. 


x 
The Persian ambassador had kneeled and touched his head to 
the ground in oriental fashion - Purchas, IV, 567. Roe considered 
that in every way he conducted himseli as a slave, not as an anm- 
bassador of a free king. 
2 
Letter to a Right Honorable Chancellor, November 8, i616., 
Purchas, IV, 460 f. 
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If there be ennui, there is also a sense oi personal integrity of 
character and a quiet sense oi humor. 
Purchas includes an amusing tid-bit.e When Roe iinally pro- 
cured a grant for trading, September, 1618, he, 
ee ecdesiring the Great Mogor or Mogoll, his Letters 
of Commendation to his Majestic, easily obtayned 
that request, but found him very scrupulous where 
to set his seale; lest, if under, hee should dis- 
parage himselfe; if over, it might cause distast 
to the King; his resolution and prevention there- 
fore was this, to send the Letter unsealed, and 


the great Seale it selie, that so His Majestie 
might according to his owne pieasure aifixe itt 


ce Appraisal 


Something of appraisal is necessarily given in dealing with the 
selections. His Journal and letters are records of his eiforts to 
secure trade agreements and are of value to the historian. Any lit- 
erary values are incidentals: pictures of people, himself, Jahangir, 
Sultan inne many oi the ofiicers about court. In none of 
the records in this period is there such strong character portrayal. 

The picture of the court, the King's sports and hunting, his 
enormous equipment when he moved his camp irom Agra to Ajmere and back, 
the country itseli, the people, and the peasants are the most valuable 
record in English of the Moghul's dominions in the early seventeenth 
century. In telling of incidents, Roe reproduces the conversation of 

zt 

_Purchas, IV, 467. 
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Who ascended the throne as the next Emperor Shah Jahan. 
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the various persons concerned. This slows down the speed oi the 
narrative but it intensifies the impression created, a stroke by 
stroke effect. His descriptions are built up in the same manner. 
As noted above, his records are of chief interest to the historian, 
but they are interesting and pleasant reading in and oi themselves, 


and at times are highly entertaining. 
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15. Edward Terry (1590 - 1660) 


ae Biographical Sketch 1 





Edward Terry was born in 1590 at Leigh in Kent, and was edu- 
cated at Rochester and Christ's Church College, Oxiord. He took 
his Bacheior of Arts degree in 161i and his Masters in 1614. In 
1616 he sailed as one of the chaplains with the ileet sent to India 


by the East India Company and arrived at Surat in September. The 





| chaplain whom the Company had sent out with Sir Thomas Roe had died 


| in August and he had written to the Factor at Surat asking for 








another. The post was ofiered to Terry. He accepted anc in February 
1 
1617, joined Roe at Mandoa, where Jahangir was in residence at the 





time. He was traveling with four Englishmen bringing Roe's goods, 


when they were aetained at Burhanpur by the king's son who desired 
s 
to see the presents. While in India, he travelled with Roe from 








place to place depending upon where the Moghul was in residence, 
and returned with Roe to England in September 1619. He returned 
to Christ Church, and in 1629 was made Rector of Great Greeniord, 
Middlesex, which living he held until his death, October 8, 1660. 


5 
be The Relation 


A Relation of a Voyage to Easterne India was apparently 


written aiter his return irom India. The mamscript copy was pre- 
4 
sented to Charles, Prince of Walesyin 16e¢, and in some unknown 


| are 
According to Roe's Journal, Purchas, IV, 588. 
rs 

see discussion oi Roe. 
Spreserved in Purchas, IX, 1-54. 
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way into Purchas' hands. In the 1655 edition oi the Voyage, the 
material is that of the 1622 manuscript with a iew additional 
facts, spun out to almost six hundred pages by means of sermonic 
eee 

In reading Terry's account, it should be remembered that he 
himself travelled only in parts oi what are now Malwa and Gujerat. 


Consequently, broad generalisations concerning India as a whole, 


will often be more rightly understood as applicable to this relatively 





small section. The fact that he did not write his account while 

in India has the advantage oi getting away from the day by day no- 
tations of ube and reales Nor was he interested in presenting 
such. His is a narrative of things he observed while there. His 
material is of course much the same as other writers; the people, 
their customs and ceremonies, their houses and homes; the religious 
sects, their ways oi worshipping, and their festivals; the roads, 


the means of travel, the stopping places, the countryside, the vege- 





tation, the food stuifs; and intormation concerning parts oi India 
learned through inguiry. There is little about himseli or about 


others; very few persons are so much as mentioned by name. By 


_ treating his material topically, greater unity is introduced into 


his narrative; consequently it gives the reader a more connected im- 
pression of the country and life he is depicting. 


Terry has a touches of imagination such as has not been evi- 






1 
Cf., Article, Dict. Nat'l. Biog. and Foster, Early Travels, <90. 
2 








~ 
The first part of the account, deaiing with the outward passage 
to India is given chronologically. 
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denced since the letters of Father Stevens. On the outward journey 


the ship encountered storms at seas 


From that day [the seventh of April] untiil the 
fourteene, wee were becalmed induring extreme 
heate. The sixteenth, we met with winds which 
the Mariners call, The Turnadoes, so variable 
and uncertaine, that sometime within the space 
of one houre, all the two ami thirtie severall 
winds will blow. These winds were accompanied 
with much thunder and lightning, anc with ex- 
treme rayne, so noysome that it makes mens 
clothes presently to stinke upon their backes. 
The water likewise of these slimy unwholsome 
showres, wheresoever it stands, wili in short 
time bring 1orth many oifensive creaturesecee 


Betweene the Tropickes we saw almost every day 
difierent kindes of fishes in greater abundance 
then eisewhere. As the great Leviethan, whom 

God hath made to take his pastime in the Seas. 
Dolphins, Boneetooes, Albicores, Fliying fishes, 
and many others. Some Whales we saw oi an ex- 
ceeding greatnesse, who in calme weather oiten 
arise and shew themselves above the water, where 
they appeare iike to great Rockes, in their ris- 
ing spowting up into the Ayre with noyse a great 
gQuantitie of water, which fais downe againe about 
them like a showre. The Dolphin is a iish called 
for his swiftnesse the arrow of the Sea, differing 
from many other in that hee hath teeth upon the 
top oi his tongue, he is pieasing to the Kye, 
smeli, and tast, of a changeable colour, iin'd 
like a Roach, covered with very small scales, 
having a fresh delightsome sent above other 
fishes, and in taste as good as any. 


In addition to his imagination, the description oi the storm, the 


odors, and the sights,displays a pleasing graphic power. One iur- 


ther tendency to draw moral lessons, a tendency deeply embedded in 


Terry, is illustrated from his concluding sentence about the dolphins 


fs 


This beautifull Dolphin may bee a iit Embleme oi a 
Race of men, who under sweet countenances carrie 
Sharpe tongues. 


1 
Purchas, IX, 5 f. 
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And the same is true in his observations on the flying iishs 





The Flying iishes oi ali other live the most miser- 
able lives, for beeing in the water, the Doiphines, 
Bonsetooes, and Albicores persecute them, anc when 
they would escape by their fiight, are oitentimes 
taken by ravenous towles, somewhat iike our Kites 
which hover over the water. These fiying iishes 
are like men, protessing two trades, and thrive on 
neither. 


Such didacticism comes into his work constantly. Given free play, 


and some thirty odd years practice in the pulpit, it is easily un- 





derstandable how this didactic quality in Terry mace it possible 


for him to expand the original fifty-four pages as given in Purchas 








to almost six hundred when he republished it in 1655. 
As noted above Terry's observations are more uniiied, whereas 
those of his predecessors are incidental. His picture is more com- 


plete. The citations which follow broaden the conception oi India 





which the Engiish were gaining at that time. 


He describes a typical burial place of a wealthy Moslems 





ee eevery Mahometan of Qualitie in his life time, 
provides a faire Sepuicher for himselie and kin- 
dred, encompassing with a firme wall a good cir- 
cuit of ground, neere some Tanke*(about which they 
delight for to burie their dead) or else ina 

piace nigh Springs of Water, that may make pleasant 
Fountaynes, neere which hee erects a Tombe round 

or square, vaulted upon Pillars, or else made close, 
to be entred with Doores, under which are the bodies 
of the dead interred. The rest of the ground they 
plant with Trees am Flowers, as if they would make 
Elysian fields, such as the Poets dreamed oi, wherein 





1 

Purchas, Ik, 4. 

2 

An artiiically constructed pool,or a natural pond. 




















their soules might take their [gee They 

burie not within their Churches.+ There are 

many goodly Monuments of this kinde richly 

adorned, built to the memorie oi such as they 

have esteemed Saints, of which they have a 

) iarge Kalender. In these are Lamps continu- 

ally burning, whither men transported with 

| blinde devotion daily resort, bhers to con- 
template the happines these Pieres*(for so 

they call them) enjoy. 





He cites Akbar's tomb at Sakandra as an illustration. Depending 


upon the wealth of the man "of Qualitie", and consequently the 





size of the structure ana grounds, the description could easily 


be duplicated from thousands more. 





His picture of the Moslem asceties is vigorous, though not 


particularly complimentary; and again it gives an interesting 





side light on the Protestant preachers 


Among the Mahometans are many called Dervises, 
which relinguish the World, and spend their 
dayes in solitude, expecting a recompence in 

a better lite; whose sharpe and strict penances 
they voluntarily under-take, farre exceede ail 
those the Romanists boast of. For instance, 
there are some that live alone uzon the tops of 
Hills remote from companie, there passing their 
time in contemplation, ani will rather famish 
then move from these retyred Ceils, wherefore 

| peopie that dwell neerest to them, out oi devo- 
tion releeve them. come againe, impose long 

| times of fasting upon themselves til nature be 
almost quite decayed. There are many other 
among them they call religious men, who weare 
nothing about them but to hide their shame, 
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1.€., mosques 
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ieGey pir, a saint 
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Purchas, IX, 57 fi. 
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and these like the Mendicant friars begge ior 
all they eate. Usualiy they live in the Sub- 

| urbs oi great Cities or Townes, and are like 
the Man our blessed Saviour mentions, about 

the Citie of the Gardarens, which had Devils, 
and ware no clothes, neither abode in any 

house but in the Tombes. They make little 
fires in the day, sleeping at night in the 
warme ashes, with which they besmeare their 
bodies. These Ashmen suifer not the Rasor at 
any time to come upon their heads, and some of 
them let their nayles grow like Birds clawes, 

| as it is written of Nabuchadnessar, when hee 
was driven out from the societie of mene And 
there ame a sort among them, called Mencee, who 
like the Priests of Baal, often cut their flesh 
with Knives and Launcers. Others I have seene 
who out of devotion put such massie Fetters of 
Iron upon their Legs, as that they can scarce 
stirre with them, and so as iast as they are able, 
goe many miles in pilgrimage barefoote upon the 
parching ground, to visit the Sepulchres of their 
deluding Saints, thus taking more paines to goe 
to Hell...then any Christian I know doth goe to 
Heaven. 




















The description is sustained, and weli illustrates his general method 


of treatment. 





- In discussing Hinduism, Terry takes up the matter of caste and 
their sacred books. In doing so his churchiy prejudices are deiinitely 


to the fores 





e 

eselthe Gentiles...are...distracted in tourscore 
| and loure severall Sects, all diifering mainly 

: in opinion, which had oitentimes fild me with 
wonder, but that I know Satan (the father of 
division) to be the Seducer of them all. Their 
illiterate Priests are called Bramins, “ho for 
ought I could ever gather, are so sottish and 
inconstant in their grounds, that they scarce 
know what they hold. They have little Churches, 
which they call Pagodes, built round, in which 
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are Images for worship made in monstrous shapes. 
Some of them dreame of Elysian fields, to which 
their soules must passe over a Styx or Acharon, 
and there take new bodies. Others hold, that ere 
long the World shall have a period, aiter which 
they shall live here againe on a new Karth. Some 
Bramins have told me how that they acknowledge one 
God, whom they describe with a thousand hands, with 
a thousand feete, and as many eyes, thereby ex- 
pressing his power. They talke oi ioure books, 
which about six thousand yeeres since were sent 
them irom God by their Prophet Ram, whereof two 
were sealed up and might not be opened; the other 
to be read onely by themselves. They say that 
there are seven Orbes, above which is the Seate 

of God; that God knowes not petie things, or if 
he doe regards them note They circumscribe God 
unto Place saying, that he may be seene, but as 
in a Mist afarre oit, not neere. They beleeve 
that there are Devils, but so bound in chaines 
that they cannot hurt them. They cail a man Adan, 
from our first father Adam, whose wiie tempted 
with the forbidden fruit, tooke it as they say 
and eate it downe, but as her husband swaliowed 
it, the Hand of God stopped it in his throat, 
whence man hath a Bunch there, which women have 
not, called by them Adams Apple. As anciently 
among the Jewes, their Priesthood is hereditarie; 
for every Bramins sonne is a Priest, and marries 
a Bramins daughter; and so among all the Gentiles, 
the men take the daughters of those to bee their 
wives which are of their Fathers Tribe, Sect, and 
Occupation. For instance, a Merchants soone mar- 
ries a Merchants daughter. And every mans sonne 
that lives by his labour, marries the daughter of 
him that is of his owne proiession, which 
meanes they never advance themseives. 


-_ 


The picture is confused ani coniusing, but he has grasped some 
oi the essential features oi the Hindu religious and social system. 
The priests are the Brahmins, their religious books are oi great 
antiquity, their gods have multiple members, and caste operates in 


marriage and occupational liie. The Hinaustani word for "marl'is 


admi which he understands to be "Adam", and therefore the delightful 
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sermonette about the apple. 
Another belief which he speaks oi is that of transmigration 
among the Hindus. 


They thinke that the soules of the best men and 
women, when their bodies let them out oi Prison, 
take their repose in Kine, which in their opinion 
are the best of all Creatures. So the soules of 
the wicked goe into viler beasts, as the soules 
of Gluttons and Drunkards into Swine; the soules 
of the voluptuous and incontinent into Monkies, 
and Apes; the soules oi the iurious, cruell, and 
revengetuli, into lyons, Tygers, and Wolves; the 
soules of the envious, into Serpents; and so into 
other Creatures according to their qualitie and 
disposition, successiveiy from one to another of 
the same kinde, ad infinitum; by consecuence, be- 
leeving the immortalitie of the world. So that 
there is not a siliy Flie, but if they may bee 
credited, carries about some soules (haply they 
thinke of light women) and will not be perswaded 
out of these grosse opinions, so incorrigible are 
their sottish errours. And therefore will not de- 
prive the most oifensive creatures oi their liie, 
not Snakes that will kill them, saying, it is 
their nature to doe harme, how that they have rea- 
son to shunne, not libertie to destroy them. 














The four citations from India, deal with matters pertaining 
to religion. It is entirely natural that Terry shouid devote con- 
Siderable attention to it. It is not unnatural that he should set 
them alongside his own beliefs as a Christian minister, am that 
they should not meet with his approval, or that he should find in 
them texts - or at least exampla - for sermonising. 

But Terry does not coniine his observations to things religious. 
The pictures he gives of India are many sided. Concerning the ad- 
ministration of justice he says: 


| i 
Purchas, IX, 45 f. 
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Tryals are quicke and so are Executions, hang- 

| ings, beheading, impaling, killing with Dagges, 

by Elephants, Serpents, and other like accord- 

| ing to the nature oi the Fact. 

| The trials are conducted by the Emperor himself or by his 
governors, vice regents and others whose position of responsibility 


is such. 


The grandeur of the Moghui's equipage when he moves his seat 





of government adds another touch to the picture other writers have 
given of the splendor of the courts 


We [Roe and his stafij travelled two yeares with 
the Great Mogoll in progresse, in the temperate 
moneths twixt October and April, there being no 
iesse then two hundred thousand men, women, and 
children in this Leskar, or Campe (I am hereof 
confident) besides Elephants, Horses, and other 
beasts that eate Cornes ali which notwith- 
standing, wee never felt want of any provision, 
! no not in our nineteene dayes travell from Man- 
doa to Amadavar, thorow a Wildernesse, the Road 
being cut for us in the mayne Woods. The Tents 
were of divers colours, and represented a spa- 
cious and specious Cities The Kings Tents red, 
reared on poles very high, and placed in the 
midst of the Campe, egvering a large compasse, 
| incircled with Canats*(made of red Calico 
stiffened with Canes at every breadth, standing 
upright about nine foot high) guarded round 
every night with Souldiers. He remooved ten 
or twelve miles a day*more or lesse according 
to the convenience oi water. His Wives and 
Women oi all sorts (which are one thousand at 
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Purchas, IX, 47. 
Pa 

A cloth screen or fence. 
os 


The usual march for one day. Coolies with loads and pack- 
ponies can do little more than this distance. In addition there 
is the time required for setting up and taking down a camp. 
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least, provided for in his Tents) are carryed 
in Palankas,~or upon Elephants, or else in 
Cradles, hanging on the sides oi Dromedgries, 
covered close and attended by Eunuches. 


A royal caravan of such proportions and so great equipment moving 
up and down hills and across deserts and through jungles would be 
a gorgeous pageant. It must have pieased Prince Charlies! fancy. 

Terry is not a merchant, but he does observe the nature and 
produce of the country through which he passes. 


At Surat, and to Agra and beyom, it never raines 
but one season of the yeere, which begins neere 
the time that the Sunne comes to the Northerne 
Tropicke, and so contimues tiii his returne backe 
to the Line.“ These violent Raines are ushered in, 
and take their leave with most tearefuli tempests 
oi Thunder and Lightning, more terrible then I can 
expresse, yet seiaome doe harme. The reason in 
Nature may be the subtiitie oi the Aire, wherein 
there are fewer Thuncer-stones made, then in such 
Climates where the Aire is grossg@ and cloudy. In 
those three moneths it raines every day more or 
lesse, sometimes one whole quarter of the Moone 
scarce with any intermission, which abouncance of 
Raine with the heat of the Sunne doth so enrich 
the ground; (which they never force) as that like 
Egypt by the imndation oi Mlus, it makes it 
fruitfull all the yeere after. But when this time 
of Raine is passed over, the Skie is so cleere, as 
that scarcely one Cloud is seene in their Hemisphere, 
the nine moneths aiter. 


- 
Palenquins 
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& 
Purchas, IX, 50 
5 
The monsoons break on the western and southern parts of India 
early in June, follow about two weeks later in Bombay, and gradually 
spreading northward, they arrive in the United Provinces about the 
end of June, and in the Panjab in August. These cease by the end 
oi September. Usually there are a few days of rain about Christmas 
timee 
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And here the goodnesse oi the soyle must not 
escape my Pen, most apparent in this, for when 
the ground hath beene destitute oi Haine nine 
moneths, and lookes like to barren Sands, within 
seven dayes alter the Raine begins to iail, it 
puts on a greene Coate. And iurther to con irme 
this, amongst many hundred acres of Corne I have 
beheld in those Parts, I never saw any but came 
up as thicke as the Land could well beare it. 
They till their ground with Oxen, and foot-Ploughs. 
Their Seed-time is in May, ana the beginning of 
Junes their Harvest in November, and December 
the most temperate moneths in all their yeere.+.. 


The Countrey is beautified with many Woods and 
great varietie of faire goodly trees, but I never 
Saw any there oi those kinds which England affoords. 
Their Trees in generall are sappie, which I ascribe 
to the fatnesse of the soyles some of them have 
Leaves as broad as Bucklers, others are parted 
smali as Ferne, as the Tamarine trees which beare 
a sowre truit that growes somewhat like our Beanes, 
most wholesome for to coole and cleanse the bloud. 
There is one Tree amongst them oi speciail obser- 
vation, out of whose branches grow little sprigs 
downeward till they take root, and so at length 
prove strong supporters unto the Armes that yeeld 
them, whence it comes to passe that these Trees in 
time grow unto a great height, and extend them- 
selves to an incredible bredth. Ali the Trees 

in those Southerne parts of India still keepe on 
their greene Mantles. for their Flowres they 
rather delight the Hye then affect the Sense, in 
colour admirable, but few oi them, unlesse Roses, 
and ong or two kinds more, that are any whit ira- 
grante 


This description of the seasons and country is the largest given by 
any of the writers. Despite the tendency to generalise for the 


whole oi India, the picture Terry gives is largely accurate. 


i 
Depending upon the section of India, the time varies one to 
two months either way. Two crops are raised in most parts of India: 
one during the rainy season, a second beiore the heat of summer sets 
in again. 
e 
Purchas, IX, 19-20. 
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One feature of Indian life which practically every writer 
mentions with unqualified enthusiasm is the quantity, quality 
and cheapness of food stuffs. Terry here, as in other things, 


gathers his materials about it into a unified contimed state- 





mente 


To speake first of that which Nature requires 
most, Foode; this Land abounds in singular good 
Wheate, Rice, Barley, ana divers other kindes 
of Graine to make bread (the staffe of life) 
their Wheate growes iike ours, but the Graine 
of it is somewhat bigger and more white, of 
| which the Inhabitants make such pure weli-relished 
breadeee The common people make their bread up 
in Cakes, and bake it on small Iron hearths, which 
they carry with them when as they journey, making 
use oi them in their Tents,... To their Bread 
they have great abundance oi other good provision, 
as Butter, and Cheese, by reason of their great 
number of Kine, Sheepe, and Goats. Besides, they 
have a beast very large, called a Buffelo, which 
| gives good Milkes the tlesh of them is like Beeie, 
but not so wholsome. They have no want of Venison 
of divers kinds, as red Deare, faiiow Deare, Elkes, 
and Antelops; but no where imparkeds: the whole 
Kingdome is as it were a Forrest, for a man can 
travell no way but he shall see them, and (except 
it bee within a small distance off the King) they 
are every mans Game. To these they have great 
stores of Hares, and further to iurnish out their 
feasts, varietie of Fish and Fowie; it were as in- 
finite as needlesse to relate particulars. To write 
of their Geese, Duckes, Pigeons, Partriages, Quailes, 
Peacockes, and many other singular good Fowle, all 
which are bought at such easie rates, as that I have 
seene a good Mutton sold ior the value of one shilling, 
Toure couple of Hennes at the same price, one Hare 
for the value of a penie, three Partridges for as 
little, and so in proportion all the rest. There 
are no Capons amongst them but men. 

















The Beeves of that Countrey differ from ours, in that 
li they have each of them a great Bunch of grisselly 
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Scriptural references and sermonising are omitted irom this 
citation. 
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flesh which growes upon the meeting of their 
shoulders. Their Sheepe exceed ours in great 
bob-tayles, which cut off are very ponderous, 
their wooll is generally very course, but the 
Tlesh of them both is altogether as good as 
Ourse 





Now to season this good provision, there is 
great store of Salts and to sweeten all, abun- 
cance of Sugar growing in the Countrey, which 
after it is well refined, may be bought for 

two pence the pound, or under. 








Their Fruits are very answerable to the rest, 

the Countrey full of Musk-melons, Water-melons, 
Pomegranats, Pome-citrons, Limons, Oranges, 

Dates, Figs, Grapes, Plantans~(a long round 
yellow fruit, in taste like to a Norwich Peare) 
Mangoes, in shape and colour like to our Apri- 
cocks, but more luscious, and (to cenciude with 
the best of all) the Ananas or Pine“which seemes 
to the taster to be a pieasing compound, made of 
Strawberries, Claret-wine, Rose-water, and Sugar, 
well tempered together. In the Northermost parts 
oi this Empire they have varietie of Apples and 
Peares. -Every where good roots, as Carrets, Pota- 
toes, and others like them as pieasant. They have 
Onions and Garlicke, and choyce herbs for Salads. 
And in the Southermost parts, Ginger growing al- 
most in every place. And here I cannot choose 

but take notice oi a pleasant cleere iiquor called 
Taddy,°issuing from e spongie tree*that growes 
straight and tall without boughs to the top, and 
there spreads out in branches (somewhat like to 
an Engiish Colewort) where they make incisions: 
under which they hang small earthen Pots to pre- 
serve the influence. That which distiils torth 
in the night, is as pleasing to the taste as any 
white Wine, if drunke betimes INthe morning. But 
in the heat of the day the Sunne alters it so, as 








z 
Bananas 
2 
Pineapple 
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Toddy - wine made from the sap of certain kinds oi palm trees. 
f ; ; 
One of the various palm trees. 
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that +5 becomes heady, ill relished, and unwhol- 
SOME es 


This reads almost like a rhapsody. One is aimost tempted to wonder 
what the early seventeenth century Englishman had to eat in his 
cold foggy island. It is necessary to remember again, that here 
Terry is generalising. It is not to be supposed that all these 
products are available in every part of India at all or even at 
any season. However, this feeling of abundance and quality is 
characteristic oi the early travellers. And it is with no less 


appreciation that every other writer mentions the subject of food. 


Ce Appraisal 


Terry did not write his record of India while there; it was 
written for Prince Charles, presumably to eae him a broad survey 
of the entire country, its people, their iife and customs. It has 
the advantage over the journals and letters oi others, in that it 
is a continued descriptive narrative, of things he saw and things 
he thought presented in a coherent unified way. The picture he pre- 
sents is even-toned, with occasional touches oi imagination. The 
Gidactic strain and moralising observations, while pleasantiy naive, 
detract from its unity as a whole. It can claim for itseli that 
charm which Giscriminating observation and well written description 
deserve. it is pleasant, sometimes delightful, reading and is al- 
ways interesting. 


Z 
Purchas, IX, 17-19. 
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14. William Methold (? - 1653) 


ae Biographical sketch 


William Methold, son of Thomas iiethold and nephew to the Chief 
Baron of the Irish Exchequer, was born in Gasthorp. The date is not 
known, He served nine years of apprenticeship, five of which were 
with a merchant at Middleborough, and is described as "being perfect 
in accounts, and hath the Dutch and French ee 

In 1615, on his own petition, he was admitted into the East 
India Company's service and in 1616 sent to Surat as a factor. The 
next year he was sent to Tiku, Priamen, and Bantam. From Bantam he 
came back to India, was stationed at ae, in 1618, and re- 
mained there four years. While in India he travelled widely. In 
1625 he went to Java, and thence returned to England. He was admitted — 
to the freedom of the Company (i.e., in effect, made a director) in 
1628. The next year he was sword-bearer to the Lord-Mayor of London. 
In 1633 he was made president of the Surat factory. On his return to 


England, in 16359, he took an active part in the administration of the 





Company, and fro m 16435 to 1655 was deputy governor. In 1648 he pur- 
chased a mansion at Brompton which afterwards was knowm as Cromwell 


House. He owned land in Yorkshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset, and build-— 


are ite Received, V, 124 f. n. This note is the source for in- 
formation given, in addition to that in the Dictionary of National 


Biography ° 


tn 1615 Thomas Elkington, on his way to Java, left six merchants _ 
at Masulipatam, on the east coast of India, to establish a factory. | 
Methola's Relations is apparently the only record from this station 
during the entire period. British operations were largely confined 
to the west coast, and especially to Surat. 
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ings near Charing Cross, and in addition possessed great wealth. He 
died in 1653 in Hale House, the mansion he had purchased five years 
earlier. 
1 
be The Relations 

Methold's narrative comes from the time he was at Masulipatan. 
He is the only writer whose record deals exclusively with the east 
coast, and Finch was the only other writer to travel in this section. 
He enumerates and locates the countries and provinces bordering on 
the Gulf of Bengal, giving the degrees of longitude and latitude with- 
in which they lie. He tells of the people who inhabited different 
sections, describes their dress and the customs he observed in mar- 
riage, temple, and death ceremonies practiced among both idoslems and 
Hindus. Internal disintegration and civil warfare were in progress, 
and the Portuguese and Dutch were in conflict. The latter were 
steadily making inroads into territory formerly monopolised by the 
Portuguese. The taxes were oppressive and the people miserable. He 
was impressed by the productiveness of the soil and the abundant crops 
of rice, tobacco, and indigo. Animals were plentiful everywhere. 

The first quotation deals with the seasons of the year—the heat 
of the summer and the destruction caused by the rainy poy snes and 


two more will serve to illustrate his style: 


loreserved in Purchas, V, 993-1007 (1626 edition). It is not in- 
cluded in the MacLehose reprint (Glasgow, 1905), which is based on the 
1625 edition. 


* the text of the quotation is reproduced as in the 1626 edition, 
with the exception that the letters i, j, u, and v are modernised, and 
one comma has been inserted where eabtesaner' its omission was a - printing 
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The climate is very healthful, and the yeere divided 

in their account into three different season, whereof 
March, Aprill, iiay, and June they call the hote sea- 

son; and not without good cause; for the Sunne being 
returned into their Hemisphere, doth not alone seartch 
the Earth with his piercing beames, but even the winde 
which should asswage his fury, addes greater fire, and 
yeerely about mid May with a strong Westerly gale, brings 
off the Land a sensible heats as when a house is on fire, 
such as are neere to Leeward can hardly endure; and this 
so penetrateth, that the doores and windowes being shut, 
the houses are notwithstanding so warmed, that the chaires 
and stooles admit hardly the uses they were made for, 
without cooling them, and the place where we abide, by 
often sprinkling of water; but the extremity hereof ney- 
ther lastest long, nor commeth often, onely five or seven 
dayes in a yeere, and then but from nine or ten oclocke 
in the forenoone, untill foure or five in the afternoone, 
at which time a coole breeze from off the Sea, qualifies 
againe this intollerable heat: wherein many of the na- 
tives are in their travell suffocated and perish. And 
of Christians a Dutchman as hee was carried in his Palam 
keene, and an Inglishman walking but from the Towne to 
the Barre little above an Imglish mile, dyed both in the 
way. The rest of these foure moneths are very hote, 
farre exceeding the hottest day in our Climate, and would 
so countinue, but that in July, August, September, and 
October, the raines are predominant, which with their 
frequent, violent, and long continuing showres, cooles 
the Earth, and revives the partcht Root of the Sun burnt 
Plants of the Earth sometimes rayning so long together, 
and with such fiercenesse, that Houses loose their foun- 
dations in their currants, and fall to the ground: from 
whence also follows great Land-flouds, to this Country 
no less commodious, then the inundation of Nilus to the 
Egyptians, by receiving the Flouds into the Rice grounds, 
and there retayning it untill the Earth drinking it in, 
becomes the better enabled to endure an eighth moneths 
abstinence; for in eight moneths it never rayneth. 
November, December, January, and February, they account 
their cooler times, and are so indeed compared to the 
former, yet as hote as it is here in Mmgland in May. 


No other writer gives so vivid a picture of the intensity of the heat. 
‘Others mention it, and they mention persons dying of it, but Methold's 


is more graphic. And yet despite his forcible style, there is that 


tparchas, V, 995 (1626 ed.) 
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restraint which comes with familiarity, accomodation, and acclimati- 
zation. 

The second selection is a description of the city of Golconda, 
and gives an idea of its ancient wealth and splendour: 


This Kingdome (as most others in India) received 
its denomination from the chiefe city or Residence 
of the King, called by the Natives Golchonda,! by 
the Bioores and Persians Hidraband, * distant from 
Wusulipatnam,> eight and twentie gentiue [Gentile?) 
fi-e. Hindu leagues,) every such league contayning 
nine English miles: and in the common course of 
travel ten dayes journey. A Citie that for sweet-— 
nesse of ayre, convenience of water, and fertility of 
soile, is accounted the best situated in India, not 
to speake of the Kings Palace, which for bignesse 
and sumptuousnesse, in the judgement of such as have 
travelled India, exceedeth all belonging to the Mo- 
gull or any other Prince: it being twelve miles in 
circumference, built all of stone, and within the 
most eminent places, garnished with massie Gold, in 
such things as we commonly use Iron, as in barres 
of Windowes, bolts, and such like, and in all other 
points fitted to the Majesty of so great a King, 
who in Elephants and Jewells is accounted one of 
the richest Princes of India. 


An interesting description of Golconda comes from the pen of 
Sir Edwin Pest in the nineteenth century. It is a purely romentic 
picture of a visit among the tombs and palaces bathed in the silver of 
a tropical moon. Memory and ideslisation and pleasant companions 
strongly colour his happy years in India. Under the influence of this 
aura, he recalls tales of the Arabien Nights, end writes of a city 
long since fallen into ruin, of once beautiful streets now only heaps 


of dust and ashes, and, in some seasons at least, whose surrouding 


~ 


Golconda. 
‘Hyderabad. 


Masulipatem. 


“purchas, V, 995 (1626 ed.). 
Edwin Arnold, India Revisited (London, 1886). _ 
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country is arid. The walls and palaces are to-day only dilapidated 
piles of massive stones which bear silent testimony to the city's 
former splendour. 

The last illustration had for liethold a commercial significance,—~ 
the discovery of diamonds near Golconda. Im addition, the process of 
mining interested him; the same methods of primitive labour he describes, 
it might be said, persist into modern times, 


eeeeDiamonds were lately discovered in this 
Kingdome, most men say by this accident: A silly 
Goat-herd keeping his flock amongst those mountaines, 
stumbled (by chance) upon a stone that shined some 
what bright, which he carelessly tooke up (not mich 
valuing) sold it to a Committy for meales Rice,lthe 
Committy againe for no great profit, and so forward 
untill it came to those owners which kmew the worth, 
who questioning the lest seller, traced out from one 

to another the true originall, end making further 
triall thereabouts, found in the bowels of the earth 
a plentifull myne....* 


Attracted by the report, iethold made the journey to see the mines. 
He visited the Governor of the Province, was kindly received, and while 
there saw a thirty-kerat diamond: 


eeewe next day went thither i.e. to the mine (dis- 
tent from the Towne about two Imglish miles) where by 
their owne reports, there worke not daily fewer then 
30000. soules, some digging, some filling beskets, 

some laving out water with buckets, others cerrying 
the earth unto a certaine square levell place, where- 
upon they spread it foure or five inches in thicknesse, 
which beeing dried by that dayes Sunne, some of them 
the next day with great stones in their hands, bruise 
the clods of earth, end gathering from thence the peble 
stones, throw them, by and sifting the rest, they find 
the Diamonds amongst the dust, sometimes none, as it 
hapned whilest I lookt on, sometimes more, sometimes 


lin some sections, even to-day, stones and shells are used as 
media of exchange. 


Purchas, V, 1002 (1626 ed.). 
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lesse, according to the earth they worke in, which they 
well know (some say by the smell) others more probably 
by sight of the mould, howsoever that they know it 
is most apparant, seeing that in many places wee found 
the ground onely broken and not further sought into, 
in other places digged 10. or 11. fathome deepe: the 
earth is reddish, with veines of white or yellowish 
chalke, intermixt with Peble-stones, which being deepe 
digged, comes up in smell clods, and those laid in the 
Sunne become hard, but are easily pounded with stones 
(as formerly) of which earth I tooke a small piece, 
and yet reserve it for satisfaction of the more curious. 
These Mynes are not (as with us in Europe) carried 
under ground and supported with Timber, but digged 
right down in square large pits, whether it be that 
ali the Earth affords more or lesse profit, whereas 
ours onely run in veines, or whether they want props 
or judgement to take this course, I cannot determine, 
but am sure that in freeing of the water, end bringing 
up the Earth, they goe the furthest way to worke, for 
in place of pullies, and such like devices, they with 
meny people setting one above another, hand up from 
one to another untill it comes to the place it mst 
rest in, end from hence proceedeth the use of so many 
people, seeing that besides the Earth, the place where 
over-night they wrought dry, is next morning ea fathome 
deep under water}1 


ce Appraisal 


Methold, the last in this period of writers, like all except the 
first, Father Stevens, Coryat, and Terry, is interested primarily in 
trade. What he gives beyond, is accidental, and not by design. In 
the field of geographical literature, he furnishes the most accurate 
description of the countries on Bengal side that has been supplied. 

His own wide travel, plus the accumlation of materials from others, 
enables him to make a decided advence in this field of knowledge. 

While not exciting, his descriptions of places give evidence of care- 
ful observation. His style, though not so flexible as that of Jourdain 


lpurchas, V, 1002 f. (1626 ed.). 
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or Terry, has a quaintness and charm which make his record delightful 
reading for its own sake as well as for the sake of the information 
it conteins,. 

This chapter brings together, for the first time, the men who 
begen the use and writing of Inglish in India, and the body of writ- 
ing which chronologically stands at the beginning in a history of 
Anglo-Indian literature. The next chapter will look at them and thease 


compatriots, and at the India they reflect, 














CHAPTER V 


THE VALUE OF THIS BODY OF WRITING 











CHAPTER V 


THE VALUE OF THIS BODY OF WRITING 
A. ‘The place of this body of writing in Anglo-Indian literature 


The men considered above cover the first fifty years of Mglish 
written in India, end constitute as a group what, in a definitive his- 
tory of Anglo-Indian literature, would be its "Beginnings" or "Rise", 
It is fitting that a judgment of it be made. In an attempt to do so, 
this question suggests itself: Wherein does the value of this body 


of writing lie? 
B. The men,—their letters and journals and their audience 


In seeking to discover its value, a hasty review of the men and 
their works will be helpful. And it will be useful to keep in mind 
the audience for whom each wrote. 

Stevens, Roe, Coryat, and Terry were men of education. Stevens 
entered the priesthood from Rome; Roe and Coryat did not take degrees; 
Terry completed his M.4., and entered the church. Stevens went to 
India as a Jesuit missionary, devoted his energies to his chosen work, 
end exercised his literary abilities in making available Christian 
literature and knowledge to the people through the medium of their 
own languages. His only letter extent in Imglish was written to his 
father. It has touches of imagination and descriptive power, which, 


had his interests been primarily literary, might have been promising. 
































Terry went in the Company's service as chaplain to one of the 
ships in the fleet sailing to the East Indies. Quite by accident, 
his services in the same capacity were transferred by the factory at 
Surat to Sir Thomas Roe. He wrote his Relation three years after his 
return to England, and gave it in manuscript form to Charles, Prince 
of Wales. It is not a chronological account of his activities, but 
& narrative containing descriptions of phases of India, Indian life, 
sights, and his observations thereon. Apparently it was intended 
solely for the Prince's information and enjoyment. How it came to 
Purchas's hand is not known. 

Roe's Journal is a chronological record of events as they hap- 
pened, his interviews with Jahangir and other officials, the daily 
struggles he had in work incidental to his office—-namely, the se- 
curing of a trading agreement, the recovery of the Company's debts, 
end the establishment of the dignity and honour of his King within 
the Emperor's dominions. In it are incidentelly scattered comments 
and observations that enable us to reconstruct with a fair degree of 
accuracy the character, personality, and mind of a number of important 
men in the Moghul's domains. And incidentally, too, ere some vivid 
pictures of the Court and of Court life. The record contained in 
this Journal was intended for the Committee of the East India Company, 
a report on the work entrusted to him. His letters are addressed 
largely to individual wembers of the Committee and to various factors 
and Company servants in India. The purpose they were meant to serve 


was the furtherance of better trade relations on the Company's behalf. 
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Coryat went on another walking trip, and planned to be gone from 
England ten years. This time it was to India that he travelled, with 
no purpose other than to indulge his desire to see new and strange 
places and to write concerning them. He died before he could accom— 
plish this purpose. His Persian oration and the translation thereof 
were sent to his mother as specimens of his linguistic accomplishments, 
and his letter to friends gathering at the ijermaid from time to time 
was meent for a particular audience. Their greatest value is another 
glimpse at one of the most eccentric characters of his day. 

The education of the other men was undoubtedly limited. They be- 
long, so far as can be learned, to the great middle class who were 
boldly venturing into new fields of exploration and who were rising 
in the social strata by means of newly-acquired wealth. There is no 
implication that men of this group could not produce works of pure 
literary merit; it is mere recognition of the fact that since most men 
from this class in any age do not, it is not to be unexpected if the 
men from this group in India at this period, did not attain to high 
literary distinction. 

Fitch and Mildenhall were merchants and traders in their own right, 
being sponsored by merchants in London, Fitch's travels took him over 
a great part of Central India from the west to the east coast, up into 
North India as far as Agra, into Bengal, Kuch Bihar, Burma, and the 
Far East. His one letter is to his sponsor in London. The story of 
his Voyage is that of one skilled in discovering commercial possibili- 
ties and of incidental descriptions of the people, their customs, and 


their country. It was prepared at the request of Lord Burleigh, and 
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the information it contained was to be utilised in discussion concern- 
ing the formation of an East India Company. 

Mildenhall, also trading in his om right, visited the Court of 
Akbar at Agra and spent there somewhat over a year and a half. During 
this time, in an effort to effect trading relations, he promised, with 
no authority whatsoever, that he would procure an ambassador to the 
Moghul 's Me His letters are addressed to his sponsor, Richard 
Steper. 

Only one Anglo—Indian letter of Newbery remains; it deals with 
the journey as far as Goa and with his imprisonment there. It is 
addressed to his sponsors. 

Finch and Hawkins went out as Company servants, the first to go 
to India. Both were merchants. fFinch's Journal deals with the coun- 
try, its people, its flora and fauna, and the fights with the Portu- 
guese, and reports that civil war was going on in the interior. It 
is a record submitted to the Company. 

Hawkins's Journal records his difficulties at Court, where he | 
took the title "ambassador" in his efforts to secure permission for 
trading. It shows incidentally the Moghul's reception of him, pic-— 
tures Court life, and was written as a report to the Company. He, too, 
was a merchant, 

Jourdain, like Methold, was a man of considerable executive abili-- 
ty. He was given jurisdiction over Company affairs throughout the | 
east except the Moghul's dominions, where Sir Thomas Roe was stetioned. 
His Journal is a record of his work and was intended for the Company. 

Withington, who had been left in India by Captain Best and who 
- thetter to Richard Staper, October 5, 1606, Purches, II, 504. 
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became one of the factory in Surat, wrote of his experiences while | 





travelling through the Moghul's dominions to collect produce and to 


explore the possibility of further trading posts. As noted above, 





he became involved for using Company means to further private ends. 
His Tractate may be considered as a report, and as an attempt to justi-— 


fy himself against, the charges made to the Company. 





Steel, having wandered into India from Persia, began working for 
the Company ah Sage as Withington had done before him. Like him and 
like Mildenhall, he was involved in questionable trading ventures of 
his own, though for some years he was able to persuade the Company to 
undertake projects against the advice of their higher and older of- 


ficials in India. Crowther is scarcely known. Their combined Journal 





was a report to the Company. 





Hawes seems to have been a merchant, or at least he mst have | 
had some qualifications for trade inasmuch as he was left as a third 
factor at Crangalor for the purpose of establishing a factory in that 
place. His record is one in behalf of himself and his fellows during 
their ineffectual year there, and is a report to the Company. 

Methold served the Company longer than any other of these men. 
He went first to India in 1616 and again in 1633, serving a full term 
each time. In Ingland, between times and after his second period in 


India, he was a member of the Company. He had high executive ability. 





His Relations are from his first term, and were made as a report to the | 
8 Company. 
In seeking to discover the value of this body of writing, it will 


be helpful to look at it from another angle—first, with the exception o 
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Stevens, Coryat, and Terry, all the other men—Newbery, Fitch, Milden- 
hall, Finch, Hawkins, Jourdain, Withington, Steel and Crowther, Hawes, 
Roe, and Methold—-were in India, in one capacity or another, in the 
interest of trading. Secondly, the writings of all the men were in- 
tended for particular people, as in the case of the letters; or for 
particular groups of people, as in the case of Coryat the letter to 
the Mermaid group and in the case of journals and reports to sponsors 
or committees. It is clear that these men were not interested in lit- 
erature as an art, and had they been, it would necessarily have needed 


a different medium than letters and reports. 


C. Value from the standpoint of commerce and geography 


From the standpoint of commerce, this body of writing had a cu- 
mulative value. jihen the East India Company was chartered in 1600, 
they had before them the record of Fitch's travel in which he gave the 
nileage between towns and the number of days necessary to travel from 
one importent town to another in certain sections of India. Fitch 
noted the foodstwifs that were available along the way, the means of 
transportation used in different sections, the produce grown in dif- 
ferent parts, the type of merchandise that might be vendible in va- 
rious sections, and the type of goods that could be purchased for 
marketing in Ingland 2M in other parts of the world where the fleets 


called. Im one list, he described the quality of such things as 





Hakluyt, V, 503. 
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ginger, cloves, nutmeg, mace, camphor, aloes, long pepper, musk, amber, | 
rubies, sapphires, and diamonds. Finch added twenty-three pages, with 
some interspersed description and cena, of routes to and from 
different places in and beyond India which he had leerned through care- 
ful inquiry. Among other items of commercial value, he added indigo 

to the list Fitch gave. From Hawkins's, and especially from Roe's, ex- 
perience were learned more of the methods by which commerce could be 
carried on and developed. Roe described the location and boundaries 

of thirty-seven of the important centres in India, and made the best 
map of India that had been produced up to that time. And most valuable 
of all to commerce was the making of an agreement permitting the Ing- 
lish to establish factories and trade within the iioghul's dominions. 


iiethold added greatly to the knowledge of countries round about 





the Bay of Bengal, e section in which the English had barely begun to 
trade. 

The cumulative value lies in the fact that in the Company's of- 
fices, new routes were added, new produce was discovered, requests 
for certain types of merchandise from Ingland showed whet was saleable. 


As fresh reports were sent in, old trade routes were made clearer by 





new deteils end could be charted more accurately. Through the years, 
deteil efter detail was added. It was of necessity a slow process. 
The total effect of it can be visualised by contrasting the amount of 
information the servent, sent out by the Company in 1626, had about 


goods vendible and concerning goods procurable from India, send elso 


1 
Purchas, IV, 58-71. 









































what he knew about the geography of the country, its seasons, end its 
climete,—by contrasting the latter's information with what was known 


by the first servants of the Company, sent out in 1608. 


D. Velue from the standpoint of history 


To the historian of Anglo Indian relationships, the records of 
these men is invaluable, st least in understanding the British point 
of view of that time. Finch's story of the fights between the Portu- 
guese and English ships in the mouth of the Tapti River are vivid, and 
from 1608 on, rarely did a British fleet go to India without its right 
to do so being contested, until gradually the Portuguese were so weak— 
ened that they could no longer resist. The influence of the Portuguese 
through the Jesuits at Court and over officials in other places of 
authority, to the deprecation of the Inglish, was a factor that had 
constantly to be watched for and overcome. The Moghul's government 
Was purely despotic; the lives and property of all his subjects from 
the highest to the lowliest were subject to the whims of the King alone 
The revenues of the country were squandered in ostentation, or went to- 
werd the upkeep of the army, or found their way into the ever—cevernous 
royel treasury. Bribery was rampant throughout the structure of of- 
ficialdom. In his wide wanderings over India, Finch tells of the civil 
wars which taxed the power of the authorities. His own, Hawkins's, and 
Roe's records depict e Court magnificent, splendid, voluptuous, and 
vacillating which forbodes eventually the disintegration of the Empire. 
On the other side of the picture are the English, and clearly there is 


no thought from those in India but that of peaceful trade. Slowly and 
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patiently they persisted to that end. Their quarrels at that time 


were all with the Portuguese, not on lend but on sea. Gradually a- 
geinst the Portuguese, they established their right to trade in India. 
And from these beginnings have come all the subsequent relationships 
of the two countries; the only body of writing in Imglish telling of 


this period is the one herein considered, supplemented by the journals 


of various fleets which called. 


E. Value as revealing the India that Mmglishmen knew in the early 


seventeenth century 


This body of writing gives a broad and varied picture of the 
India Inglishmen knew in the early seventeenth century. And this 
picture can be filed in with a very few deteils from contemporary 
writers who do not come into the group of Anglo-—Indian writers. 

Assuming normal conditions of trade,-—-when a ship came to port, 
a broker took charge of unloading and seeing the goods through the 
customs and into the warehouses. Once factories were established, 
the factors saw to these arrangements. The merchant himself was sup- 
plied with a house furnished only with bedsteads, tables, chairs, 
and jars for storing water. He had to carry with him his other fur- 
nishings, and his household provisions for the period he intended to 
stay. These were placed in an ox cart and delivered to his place of 
ener Ss: Inasmuch as there are no comments, either adverse or 


favourable, it would seem safe to conclude that the houses supplied 


1 
M. Caesar Frederick, The Voyage and Travell..., Thomas Hickock, 
translator; in Hakluyt, V, 375 ff. 






































for European residence were not uncomfortable end perhaps not too dif- 


ferent from those in merchant sections of London. 

The houses of the Inglish at Court, Terry says, had no hangings 
on the walls because of the heat. The walls of rooms were sometimes 
coloured but more often whitewashed, and the floors were either of 
stone or of a kind of plaster. Over them were heavy a Roe 
says that even the Moghul's houses in various parts of the dominion 
were made of mud, one story high, and mean in appearance, except at 
Surat and Agra. The King's palace and fort at Agra were of stone, 
finely ee Older end better houses were allowed to fall into 
disrepair and ruin, even in the more ancient cities. The Moghul's 
high officials lived in tents or houses worse than Inglish cottages, 
lest more pretentious houses be confiscated, 

The peasants’ houses throughout were small huts of mud or straw, 
Gepending on the section of India where they were located. In many 
parts the the roofs were of thatch, but in some places, in the north- 
western part, they were flat and of ae 

There are literally dozens of descriptions of cities scattered 
through the body of writing. Surat was a large city, prettily situ- 
ated on a pleasant river-—~the Tapti—and had many fine merchants! 
ee Agra was ea large, popsiiag city situated on the River Juma 


5 
and had wide streets, a great fort with a large moat. Lahore is 


eee IX, 55. 
*thid., IV, 443. 
Sritch, in Hakluyt, V, 485. 
4minch, in Purchas, IV, 27. 
Spitch, Hekluyt, V, 473 f. 
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described as one of the largest cities of the East, in which was a 








The cities of 





large fort with a large moat. 





And so on throughout. 
India seemed to the English to be beautiful, well-built, and spacious. 


Sometimes people may be judged by what they do not say as accurately 





as by what they do say. They do mention the wide streets, but they 









say nothing about the crowded bazaars with dingy lanes running through 
them, nor do they ever mention the smells and odours and filth which 


the modern traveller begins to notice in eny Southern European port, 








end which increase in intensity the farther east he proceeds. In 
1716, one hundred years later, Gay still writes of London that Watling 
Street was full of dangers because of filth, and that the Fleet—ditch 


stank so violently that offended noses curled. ‘There were odours from 









candle-stick makers! shops of whale blubber being fried out, and of 
cheeses so vile that they would be denied a place on respectiable 
tables.” 


It would seem that also in seventeenth-century Ingland, people 













were not particularly smell-conscious. And after a tedious journey 
overland or by ship, months in either case, and an abundance of smells 
by either route, those of the Indian bazaars were perhaps entirely 
pleasent, or at Least not particularly distasteful. Goat and sheep, 
mustard oil and pungent spices would be quite as fragrant as frying 
whale blubber. It would seem quite reasonable to infer that the Mmg- 
lishman in India found himself, in many ways, in surroundings quite 


as attractive as he had left behind him in his native London. 


1 
Purchas, IV, 52. 
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Many of the roads over which he travelled were rough, poorly 
made, ill kept We, but the Grand Trunk Road which had been built by 
the Moghuls. from Peshawar to Calcutta elicits enthusiastic comment 
concerning the part with which they were familiar, the section between 
Lahore and Agra. Even Coryat describes it modestly as being a sight 


such as is not to be found in any part of the world, the entire dis- 


tance of twenty days journey being lined with a row of trees on either 
side, and the country round about ie And Coryat was no novice; 
he had tramped almost two thousand miles in Europe, and had since made 
the journey overland through Palestine, Ireq, Iran, and Afghanistan. 

Along main highways at distances of from ten to fifteen miles, 
the space of an ordinary day's journey by foot or horse on account of 
Slow luggage transportation by coolie or pack-pony, were serais or 
shelters, built by the King or some great man who hoped to perpetuate 
his name and accumulate merit. These usually had supplies of proven- 
der for wan and beast which could be purchased. In them, lodging was 
free, and once a person had taken up a place, he could not be dis- 
1 Bie 

Persons travelling always carried, as they still do, their bedding, 
provisions, cook, and all necessities. The means of transportation was 
by coolie, oxen, carts, elephants, camels, pack-ponies. And travellers 


either walked, rode horses, or were carried in e palanquin. Because 


x 
See Withington's trip in Kathiawar, Chapter I V. 
2 


Letter to Whittaker (1615), Purchas IV, 472. 
3 
Steel and Crowther, Purchas, IV, 268. 









































of thief-infested roads, in some sections at least, people travelled 
in parties or with an armed escort. Again, as in the matters of house 
and cities, the Englishmen seem to have found themselves quite at 
home; they note few differences, and nowhere are unfavourable comperi- 
sons made. 


The sights they noticed were the poverty of the peasantry, their 


simple mid and straw huts, the marriage processions, funeral rites, re- 


ligious mendicants. 


The hot seasons were extremely hot and were accompanied by fevers, 


but even these call forth no extended complaint. The winters were 
pleasant, but there were dry and rainy seasons. 

The Moghul was rapaciously covetous, loved jewels, and wanted 
English dogs and horses. To Ingland, the brilliant spectacles devised 
by Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones for the amusement of James's Court mst 
have paled into insignificance as it read of the living drama of pro- 
cessionus when India's potentate went on tour, to hunt, or when he cele- 
brated his birthday in solitary, oriental splendour, 

The Moghul loved well-watered places, presumably because he came 
from a barren, arid soil, and whenever he could find water, he planted 
beautiful gardens. Terry describes some of the royal gardens as gar- 
dens of pleasure planted with fruit trees and delightful flowers. In 
some were fountains, the water being conveyed by conduits, and near 


these in picturesque kiosks nobility took its siesta in the middle of 
1 


hot days. Whenever water was available, along the highways were pools 


1 
Purchas, IX, 24. 
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or tanks surrounded by trees if not by flowers, and the weary traveller 
found a resting place under them. Terry calis attention also to the 
trees which grew about the villages so thickly that from a distance 


they appeared to be a wood rather than a village. The deserts, the 





hardships of the mountains and sparsely peopled or entirely uninhabit— 
ed sections have been eaitiacees But the places where men dwelt were | 
largely considered fair and beautiful. a | 
As for food——Terry has sung the praises oi the foodstuffs end 
fruits of the para Perhaps we might Let the first merchant who 
want to India bring this subject back to the earth where men live: 
",.evictual are here plentie and good eer 
But Englishmen knew the other side of India, too, and again Terry 


warns against too great idealisation. Against the pleasant country 





and gardens were to be set wild animals—lions, tigers, jackals, and 
snakes. In the refreshing streams swam crocodiles. Scorpions in- 
fested the houses, flies swarmed at times so thickly they could scarce- 
ly eat their good, and mosquitoes made sleep impossible. In the cities 
were huge rats which, believe it or not, bit men while they Ee 
But Terry does not dwell long on such features of India; these annoy- 
ances came into others' accounts as well, but in them, as in Terry, 

are speedily dismissed. 


1 
See Withington in Chapter IV, 


P4 

See Chapter IV. 
3 

Fitch, Hakluyt, V, 464. 
4 


Purchas, IX, 24. 












































The India Inglishmen Imew, as pictured through this body of | 
writing, is many-sided and, on the whole, fairly full. The country | 
is vast and of varying and variable climate. There are roads and | 
means of travel and transportation and convenient stopping-places 
along the way. There are possibilities of trade. iihile the Court 
lives in mlendour, the villagers live in abject poverty. Cities 
are fair, beautiful, and have wide streets and fine buildings, while 
villages are mean and built largely of md. Both cities and villages, 
from a litile distance, seem to be woods, and in them are gardens 
and tanks. Insects and wild animals are pests; eliminate these and 
the country might be an "earthly paradise", The total impression of 
the India Englishmen imew may be cryptically summed up-~-again in the 
words of the first merchant: "For all our great Gao yet are 


2 
we fat and well liking." 


F. Value as revealing the Inglishmen whom India knew in the early 


seventeenth century 


It is characteristic of this body of writing that names of per- 
sons drop into it and out of it; there is a passing reference and 
nothing more. Sometimes it is possible to trace references to the 
same name through several journals and establish a fairly accurate 
idea as to what that person was doing in India and how long he may 
have stayed there. Rarely is it possible to know anything about him 


beyond his Indian experience. Sometimes even the nationality cannot 


leitch end his companions had been imprisoned at Goa. See Chap. IV. 
Hakluyt, V, 464 
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be determined with any degree of certainty. Crossing the country 

in pursuit of trade or in the service of various monarchs went Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, Italian, French, Spanish, Armenian, Inglish—-foreign- 
ers all, in a foreign land. Sometimes they carried a message or a 
letter to someonefor someone else. A ship comes to port, someone is 
mentioned as doing some errand; did he meet the ship from someone 

on land? is he a member of the ship's staff or crew? does he con- 
tinue on with the ship? does he land and live ashore? ftiho were they? 
What did they do? how long did they stay? Did they ever return to 
their native land? Did they die there? and where? and how? Yet 
from ampng the spectres which move through this body of writing, some 
do emerge and become characters; it is by these groups that India 


knew the English in the early seventeenth century. 


1. The writers elready considered 


The men whose writings we have considered, India knew fairly 
well. First of all comeSFather Stevens, a man whose great piety and 
devotion endeared him to those he served. Next come hardy merchants 
who wandered up and down the land, some spying out the possibilities 
of commerce, others gathering goods into the inland factories to be 
sent on to Surat, still others vending marketable goods, in the coun- 
try itself. 

The earliest were Fitch and Newbery, both merchants, with Story, 

a painter, and Leeds, a jeweller. These four had travelled overland 
to Basra, were seized by the Portuguese, and sent to Goa and imprisoned 


there. Story was liberated at once for being willing to enter their 
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order and to decorate their monastery. He continued with them until 


a year later when companions who had been liberated in the meantime 


escaped from Goa. 


Then he left the monastery, married a girl of mixed 


blood, and settled dow to trade. 


So far as is known, he never left 


India. 


The three others made their way to Agra, and Leeds, the jewel- 


ler, entered Akbar's service; Newbery went on to Lahore on his way 
back to England, and nothing further is know of either. Fitch went 
on to the Far East, returned to India, and thence to England where 
his council was sought when the East India Company was being founded. 
idildenhall followed, a trader Like Fitch in his ow right. He 
stayed in Agra for almost two years, returned to Ingland and came back 
some six years later. In his trading, it would seem that his person- 
al gains might surpass those of his sponsor. He died in India. 
Finch and Hawkins came together in 1608--the first in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company—, and from this time on the phantom 
names begin to appear. Finch operated the factory at Surat for over 
two years, gave up in despair, believing that no trade was possible 
among such people as were those with whom he had to deal. He started 
overland for England from Lahore, and died enroute in Baghdad. Ap-— 
parently he was a reliable and trustworthy servant of the Company. 
Hawkins married at Court and settled himself in the manners and customs 
and dress of the Indians. Having placed himself in the service and on 
the bounty of the monarch, he did what he could on the mission on which 
he was sent, but accomplished little. For various causes, including 
drunkenness, he fell into disfavour. Finally, he left, but died be- 


fore he reached England. 
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Jourdain seems to have moved with acceptable tact and unusual 
ability in his dealings with both Indians and foreigners, and was ap- 
parently a man who succeeded in doing his work with little or no fric- 
tion. In his censure of the conduct of his fellow countrymen, he is 
more severe then he is of the conduct of the Indians. 

Withington dropped off Captain Best's ship at Surat, and locally 
entered the factory's service. His method of doing private business 
at the Company's expense led to his being sent home before his term 
of service was completed. The implications are that his manner of 
living was dissolute and profligate. 

Steel was shrewd. He was sent to overtake Mildenhall when the 
latter was absconding, and caught him. He went on to India, obtained 
a post at the factory in Surat, and persuaded the men there that they 
should attempt to open up trade in Persia. He himself was sent on the 
mission, and thence went on to England. There he persuaded the Com- 
pany to send him to India with men to put in a waterworks system at 
Agra. On the way out, he married a woman travelling as maid to the 
former Mrs. Hawkins, now Mrs. Towerson, and charged her expenses for 
travel and lodging to the Company. Because of his knowledge of Per- 
sian, he was able to attempt to supplant Roe as ambassador and to mis- 
represent things to the iioghul. He seems to have been a source of 
trouble all the while he was in India, and to have practiced the busi- 
ness ethics of the man he captured, 

Crowther is almost a phantom figure, coming to life only by the 
fact that he went on the journey to Persia with Steel. Hawes is 


scarcely more, though his companions made an impression through vio- 
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' demanding the respect due his office, straightforward beyond the en- 





Coryat must have been a puzzle to India, as indeed he was to 
England. His defence of the Christian faith in Italian at imltean and 
his address to Jahangir in Persian at Ajmere would surely have pleased 
and delighted. If he felt free to use his language in these high 
places, he would hardly have hesitated to use it among persons of Low- 


er status. With all his oddities of physique and manner, he mst 





have caused interminable mirth among them. He died at Surat. 

Among all these men, Roe mst have been unique. A man of title 
—which in itself would have been largely lost because unfamiliar to 
India--polite and gentle yet stern under the most trying circumstances, 


careful to observe little courtesies as he knew them, punctilious in 


durance of all cunning and cupidity, making use of every slightest 
gain to secure further benefits for trading, not seeking to enhance 
private ends, dignified beyond the possibility of familiarity, tire- 
less, silent, patient,——-this man must have been the enigma to India 
that his type has ever been. 

Terry is harder to estimate. Free of any responsibility except 
that devolving upon him as chaplain to the Ambassador, he inquired 
into religious and philosophical beliefs. And while his characteris— 
ing them as offspring of Satan would certainly be regarded as an high 
insult in this twentieth century, it was probably almost inoffensive 
in his day. He must have disputed long and often on religious subjects 
with members of the Moghul's Court. 

liethold leaves little of himself in his journal, but that little 


bears out what other evidence shows. He was a man of high business 
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principles, interested in the events round about him, and constantly 
on the alert for trading opportunities. He seems to have moved with 
® acceptable graciousness among the people about hin. 
‘ | 
2. Phantom figures whom India knew 
| 
Among the phantom figures are the members of Roe's ow staff. 
The Company furnished him with a chaplain (who died before reaching 
India and was replaced by Terry), a doctor, a secretary, a cook, and | 
two eee, Payton tells us he had fifteen followers when he sailed | 








2 
on the Lion, February 2, 1615. Of these, only one becomes a name; 


Jones, a servant, ran away to enter the service of an Italian. ihen 
Roe appealed to Jahangir to have him returned, Jones "railed" in Roe's 


face before the King and begged that the King would spare his life. 





The Crown Prince wanted Jones in his service, and the Emperor consented. 
The next day Jones wanted to return, but Roe insisted he mist apologise 
and retract before the King. He did, and was returned to Roe's ser- 
vice against the Prince's Sie 


In 1614, the Company obtained the King's pardon for nineteen cond- 


demned persons in Newgate, and shipped them on Walter Payton's ship 

+ 
"to be left for discoverie of unknowne places". Whether any of these 
were left at ports of call in Africa, or whether they were carried to 


the still further east, does not appear. 


= 


Foster, Embassy, xix f. 
Journal, Purchas, IV, 289. 
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Roe, Journal, in Purchas, IV, 538. 
Payton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 289. 
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In 1609, seventy persons came to Surat after the Ascension had 
been wrecked and destroyed. A idaster John Elmer, five men, and two 
boys had escaped in another pinnace, of whom Elmer and four others 
came to Surat. What became of the other three? Finch mentions a 
Master Rivet and a Surgeon. Were they in Surat? Did they come ashore 


from another ship? Did they remain in India? We do not know. From 


1 


among these, one Thomas Tucker immortalised himself by killing a calf. 
The group dispersed, leaving fifteen behind, sick. Some started for 
Agra but returned; others continued on, planning to go overland to 
England. At Agra they elicit the comment from Hawkins that he wished 
that they had behaved penne’ Four months later, Finch speaks of 
having twenty Inglishmen at his command in set” Four of then—- 


Thomas Jones, Richard Mellis, John Elmer, and Robert Fox-—-went to Goa 
< 


and sailed to Portugal and thence back to Ingland. A mariner, William 


Nichols, crossed South India to Masulipatam, travelling from Burhan- 
pur in company with three Jews. From liasulipatam he went to Bantam. 


He could neither read nor write; his record is penned by an amanuensis 
5 
at Bantam. At least three--Thomas Musgrave, Bartholomew Davis, and 
6 
William Morgan-—were in India two years later (1611). Whether they 


had returned to Englend and gone back, or whether they had remained 
£ 
Finch, Journal, Purchas, IV, 24 f. 
Hawkins, Journal, Purchas, III, 17. 
Finch, Journal, Purchas, IV, 26 f. 
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Alexander Sharpey, Relations (written by Thomas Jones), Purchas, 
III, 70 ff. 


S\illiam Nichols, A Report, Purchas, III, 72 f. 
Downton, Journal, Purchas, III, 257. 
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in India,is not stated. One other refugee from the Ascension becomes 
an identity, Joseph Salbancke who went from Surat to Agra and thence 


with a Dutchman, Covert, as far as Baghdad. From there, he went to 
L 
Basra, was imprisoned and sent to Ormus, and then sent on to Goa. 


He was in India in 1613; and it would seem that he had been there 
rd 
throughout the interin. 


In 1608, Finch fell ill at Surat. An Inglishman, Robert Care- 
lesse, dropped in from the Deccan and nursed him back to health. He 
had "Long lived amongst the Portugals", but had fled, fearing punish- 
ment for giving "necessaries" to the Dutch at er: Had he 
come to India in the service of the Portuguese army? Had he wandered 


in overland? In Agra, Finch found John Frenchman and Charles Charke, 
; 4 
who were with Jahangir's army and just about to depart for the Deccan. 


How and when did they come? Purchas notes that he met Charke in Lon~ 
- 
don "after divers years of service". 


In 1611, William Johnson, a sailor, John Coverdale, a trumpeter, 


and John Pattison deserted Middleton's fleet—-the first two, to join 
5 
the Portuguese army, the third to run away to Surat. Withington re- 


ports that two Inglish fugitives, John Alken end Robert Claxton, who 


had joined the Portuguese, now returned to Surat. Robert Johnson, 


1<.1bancke wrote a report of his journey to Sir Thomas Smith. This 
much of it is preserved in Purchas, III, 82-89. It is not written frou 
India, and is written after only about three months in that country. 
Hence, he is not considered an Anglo-Indian writer. 


“Payton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 203. 
Spinch, Journal, Purchas, IV, el. 
Ibid., IV, 47. 


5 
Downton, Journal, Purchas, III, 266. 
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enother fugitive to the Portuguese, had been persuaded by another 
Englishman, Richard Trully, to allow himself to be circumcised and 
be made a Moslem. Johnson died eight days after, Claxton, too, had 
been made a Moslem, and had a good allowance from the Deccan Court, 
but came discontented to Surat. He gathered some forty-odd pounds 
from the people there, and ran away to the Deceanagain. Trully had 
gone with Canning to Agra as a cornetist, but ran away. When he 
became a Moslem, he took a Moslem name as aah Trully fedes again, 
but for the moment, he rises almost out of the phantom class. Be- 
fore returning from the realm of shadows, it is interesting to note 
that in 1614, fourteen Gujaratis were returned to India with Captain 
Payton on the voyage on which he carried Sir Thomas Roe to India. 


2 
They had been taken to England on a previous journey of the Dragon. 


3. Company servants whom India knew 


Simply to catalogue the names of men who served the Company in 
one capacity or another during these years, would make an impressive 
list. Im the body of writing which has been examined herein, and in 
the journals kept by the ships which called at Indian ports, appear 
the names of many men who were in India. So far as these documents 
go, many fade into the phantom class, but inasmich as they were con— 
nected with the Company, a search through their records would un- 


doubtedly give further information, 


1 

Withington, Tractate, Purchas, IV, 165 f. 
2 

Payton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 289. 
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In 1611, Nicholas Bangham, formerly a joiner on the Hector, was 
in Surat trying to collect debts in Hawkins's behalf, after Finch had 
departed for Ingland from a iy In 1612, Thomas Kerridge was in 
Surat when Captain Best's boat a He served at Agra in AG. 
and served as Chief Factor at Surat 1616-1621, and again ere: 
His and Methold's are the longest records of service. In 1612, Ald- 
worth joined the Surat factory and continued in India until his death 
in ao The same year, Paul Canning, who had been earlier captured 
by the Portuguese, joined the factory at Surat. He died a year later 
at tas Edwards went in 1614 as a merchant "messenger" to the 
misceie 


In 1615, Humphrey Elkington, Timothy Malloy, Ralph Preston, 


George Chancie, Robert Savage, and George Savage were left as merchants 


8 
and as members of a factory at Masulipatam by Thomas Elkington. ‘The 


following year Payton left George Woolman, Roger Hawes (whose record 
is included in the discussion of the writers of the period), Richard 


Stamford, Edward Peake, Peter Needham, and e phantom " boy" at Cranga- 


Sir Henry Middleton, Journal, Purchas, III, 176. 
Thomas Best, Journal, Purchas, IV, 128. 
Withington, Tractate, Purchas, IV, 165. 

Foster, Early Travels, 52. 

Downton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 218, 238 f., 243 f. 
Best, Journal, Purchas, IV, 124. 


Downton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 214, 
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Thomas Elkington, Journal, Purchas, IV, 254. 
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lor for a similar purpose. Woolman died; the others wanted to escape 
1 
to Surat and may have done so. Roe mentions that, in 1617, two men, 








Sprague and Howard, apparently in a factory at Burhanpur, had been 
imprisoned, had had their house and goods seized, and were accused of 
poisoning a local officer who had come to take another man's wife from 
sacueliine Peter Rogers, a chaplain in the Company's service, carried 
Coryat's letters to Ingland in enh 

These are only a few of the more tangible servants in the employ 


of the Company during the years 1608, when Finch and Hawkins landed, 


to 1622, when Methold wrote his account of Golconda. 
4. Other Englishmen whom India knew 


One other party of people should be mentioned as being in India 
at this time--Sir Robert Shirley and his wife, accompanied by Shirley's | 
sister and her husband, Sir Thomas Powel, and their retinue, made a 
visit to Jahangir in 1614. Shirley was ambassador to Persia at this 
time. Some of their party died in Agra, and on the return journey 
Sir Thomas, his wife, and his brother digtee 

This list of writers, of phantom figures, of Company servants and 
independent travellers, does not exhaust the list of names that appear 


and fade out on the pages of this body of writing. The pages are 


Payton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 299 f. 
Roe, Journal, Purchas, IV, 428. 


Coryat, Letters, Purchas, IV, 478. 


® wn 


Withington, Tractate, Purchas, IV, 170. 
Payton, Journal, Purchas, IV, 205, 297. 
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darkened, too, by the shadow of many deaths; except for the distress 





attendant upon the hot season, the writers are unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the country; nevertheless, the mortality rate is high. 

From these various lists, it is abundantly evident that Inglish- | 
men were coming into India in increasing numbers during this period. 
The cross-section of Inglish life which India saw is a broad one. It 


ranges from men who can neither read nor write to chaplains and am 








bassadors; from merchants operating privately to Company servants, 
some honest, some using the Company to further their ow ends; from 
men of high intellectual and moral integrity to carpenters, musicians, 
soldiers, deserters, and profligates., They found employment as private — 


tradesmen who settled permanently in the country; in the armies of the 





| Portuguese, the ifoghul, and the Deccan rulers; there were painters, 
silversmiths, and musicians. 


Some names do become more distinct through references to them 





in letters and journals of various writers, and more would undoubtedly _ 
become at least less phantom-like were every reference indexed. ifuch 


interesting material about many could be gleaned by a similar process 





through investigating the letters and journals of the Portuguese and 





| the Dutch who were in India and from Court records, the East India 
Company's correspondence, the Factor's letters, and the captains’ 
journals. But when all was done, the pages would still hold a large 
number of names that would only fide in and out. 

> | From among all, we know of only two--Stevens and Story, who looked | 
upon india as their permanent home, Through the records are scattered 


the names of some of the people who died there; how many may have 
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wandered into the country and married, or established extra-marital 
relations, does not appear. There was no movement toward colonisation, 
though undoubtedly some did settle. The Englishmen whom India knew 

in the early seventeenth century were various, but the great majority 
were transient merchants or men from the lowlier stations of life 


seeking a greater opportunity than their ovm country afforded. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION: EVALUATION AS LITERATURE 























CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION: EVALUATION AS LITERATURE 


In concluding, it is necessary to return to the question suggested 
at the beginning of the previous chapter~-namely, Wherein does the value 
of this body of writing lie?—and also to go one step further and make 
an evaluation of hg 

Chapter V reveals that the audience for whom it was intended was 
either purely personal, as in the case of letters, or private, as in 
the case of journals and letters, intended for the information of spon- 
sors or employers. This audience, with the exception of letters ex- 
changed between factories or vessels calling at ports, was located in 
England. Clearly the writers had it in mind, and were not thinking 
of "literature" in the usual sense of that term when they despatched 
letters or reports. And even if they had had such a thought, any wide 
audience would still have been located in England, because of the paucity 


of the scattered and shifting personnel of English readers in India. 





Its earliest value was commercial and geographical, and in these 
fields that value was inestimable. As information accumlated in Mmg— 
land regarding the size, extent, and nature of the country, the pro- 


ducts obtainable and saleable, the means of transportation, and the 


aa should be recalled that the aim of this dissertation is two- 
fold. The eveluation of these letters and journals is the second ain. 
The first aim, the definition of the term "Anglo-Indian", has been 
dealt with and concluded in Chapter II. 





















































distance between cities, merchants could better determine the nature 





of their ventures. 

Its later value is as history, for in these beginnings was the 
origin of that process which in 1858 brought India under the Crow 
and Parliament. In history, again, this body of writing presents 
the only picture given in English of the Woghul's Eupire in the early 
seventeenth century. 

As literature, such a body of writing cannot be judged by the 
canons which are usually applied to drama or poetry, or even to history. 
iiost of these writers knew little of the principles of writing; their 
literary ambition was satisfied by letters to friends telling some- 
thing of their experience and by submitting careful, accurate reports 
to their sponsors. There is little that can be contrasted and com- 
pared among the writers themselves. The material dealt with is prac- 
tically the same-—-namely, that of the life around about them, the life 
at Court in the case of the men who saw it, and the customs and cere- 
monies of the people which were observable at all seasons of the year 
at every place. It belongs to the literature dealing with faraway 
lands and whose function is informative; to it attaches the value 
wnich such literature has in any language in any age. Even in the 
twentieth century it still commends itself, by its charm and interest, 
to those who enjoy reading of the remote in time and space. There is 
a complete absence of literary consciousness, except perhaps in Coryat. 


These writers adopt a straightforward narrative style in tell- 


| 
] 





ing of the country, the people, and the life. No better pictures of 


the English countryside are given than these men give of the India 
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they knew. There is none of the cloying arcadianism which character- 
ises some of the contemporary romantic output in England, nor is there 
the vulgarity of her picaresque realism. It was written for men, but 
the seventeenth-century women, unless they cared only for the melli- 
fluous, could have found delight in the romantic which was at the same 
time real. 

Roe's method of character—building is akin to that of Sterne: 
slowly, stroke by stroke, but he lacks the egotism of that conscious 
stylist. Finch, Hawkins, Roe, and Terry are not unlike Fanny Burney 
in their transcripts of life. Withington's narration of his experi- 
ence with a band of thugs is more exciting than Jack Wilton's imagi- 
nary escapades. , 

Stylistically, the work of these Anglo—Indian writers is in 
many ways the equal of that of contemporary fiction-writers in Mmg- 
land, and though they are not writers of fiction, the content is often 
more interesting. The men writing in England strove for greater lit- 
erery artistry; the art of these men, on the other hand, lies in their 
utter lack of striving for effect. 

It is clear that this body of writing cannot ley claim to being 

literature in the sense of its being belles lettres. And no such 
claim is made for it. But it is equally clear that, despite its be- 
ing primarily intended for a particular private audience, and despite 
non-fictional content, it has merit unsurpassed by contemporary fic- 
tion. That seventeenth-century England recognised this fact is evi- 


denced by the increasing scores of references to India and things 















































pi 
Indian in later conscious literery writers. 


For inclusion in a history of Anglo-Indian literature, the body 


of writing stands solidly on the fact that chronologically it initiates 


R 
the use of Inglish as a language in India. 


Perhaps a comparison with other literature of its type will help 
show its relative importance. Certain comparisons are possible be- 
tween this body of writing and Marco Polo's account. He did live a 
considerable time in China; these Imglishmen lived in India; all are 
foreigners in foreign lands. The Englishmen, however, were by neces- 
sity of their occupations residents in localised sections; they could 
not, except Coryat, wander over the face of Asia at their pleasure. 
Their accounts deal with the country in which they live. Again, it 
cannot be compared with accounts such as those of Francis Drake, iar- 
tin Frobisher, or John Cabot. These men were transient visitors who 
travelled chiefly by sea, and their accounts relate to what they saw 
from the decks of their ships; their narratives compare more nearly 
to those of Sir Henry Middleton, Thomas Best, and IMartin Pring, who 
called at Indian ports, but whose records are not Anglo-Indian. Nor 
can it be compared to the records of Heriot or Strachey, who paid 


temporary visits to America; these are more nearly comparable to those 


1 
Milton's indebtedness for his splendours of Satan's kingdom to 
pictures of the Moghul's Court would reward investigation. The ac- 
cepted dogma concerning Dryden's indebtedness to French sources in 
Aureng-Zebe would also bear re-investigation. 
R 


It likewise initiates expression in Imglish (anywhere on the 
globe) of that world-consciousness which grew into commercial supreme- 
cy, empire—building, and eventually the paternalistic assumption of 
"the White Man's Burden", 
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of Covert and Salbancke. 

There is somewhat in common between this body of writing and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles inasmuch as various racial elements enter into 
both and inasmch as both give a picture of the life, customs, end 
manners of the people in their respective times. But here the com 
parison ends, for the one initiates a new literature and the other 
has a long literary history behind it. 


A closer and more nearly parallel comparison is possible between 


these early Anglo-Indian records and the early Anglo-American accounts. 


Each marks the "rise" or the "beginnings" of an Inglish Literature 

on a foreign soil. In 1608, twenty-nine years after the first Ing- 
lish was written in India, Captain John Smith wrote his True Relation. 
Eight years later came his Description of New Ingland, four years 
after that his New England Trials, and in 1624 his General History 

of Virginia. In addition to these accounts from Smith are "Mourt!'s" 
Relation (1622), Edward Winslow's Good News out of New Imgland (1624), 


and William Vaughn's The Golden Fleece (1626). 





This body of Anglo-American writing is contemporary with the 
latter half of the Anglo-Indian body of writing. Out of the one comes 
a picture of a land almost uninhabited and without a civilisation or 


a culture; out of the other, one of a densely populated land with 


a highly developed civilisation end culture. In America, the Britisher | 


x 


Winship, "Travellers and Explorers", and Bassett, "The Historians, 


1607 - 1785", in the Cambridge History of American Literature (New 
York, 1953), 1.Chapters I and II are the basis of this comparison. 
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found a land untilled, in places bleak and stark, which had to be | 
made to yield a reluctant livelihood through strenuous toil; in India 
the Britisher found a land beautiful, if hot, yielding food in prodi- 
gel abundance. In the first were no houses or satiate dwellings; 
in the second were not only houses but forts, palaces, cities, and 
pleasurable gardens. From the Anglo-American accounts came consider- 
able information regarding the Britishers themselves, their routine 


and methods of life; from the Anglo~Indian accounts come practically 





no information regarding the Britishers themselves, their habits and 


customs. The former are centred upon the country they are exploit-— 
ing and upon themselves; the latter are centred upon the land, its 
trade, and the people among whom they dwell. | 
In New England were stern Puritan idealists; this phase of New 
England life comes out more definitely in Bradford's and Winthrop's 
Journals, both begun in 169 after this first period of Anglo~Indian 
literature closes. From India is information concerning the reli- 
gions aud ceremonials round about them. Most is said concerning 
Hindu customs, and very little about those of the tioslems. This at 
first may seem strange, for almost all these early Anglo~Indians 
lived in sections with large Moslem populations. The reason is not, 
however, difficult to understand. Hinduism is polytheistic and uses 
images. The multiplicity of deities to be worshipped and the ceremonies 
appropriate to that worship are immediately more conspicuous because 
of their strangeness. Islam is monotheistic, abominates idols and 
images, and has infinitely less of the spectacular to attract atten- 


tion to itself. However, concerning their own religious life and 
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practices, the Anglo-Indian writers are silent. They do give the 
names of two chaplains, but that is all. 

The Anglo-American writing of the time was independently pub- 
lished in England as propaganda for the purpose of interesting people 
in colonising; the Anglo-Indian writing was meant only as private 
communications or as reports to sponsors who, by charter, had a 
monopoly on trade. 

One further contrast between the two groups,--the former has a 
sociological value in that from it a fairly clear picture can be 
formed of the Britisher's life and living conditions; the latter gives 
splendid sociological background for Indian life, but is virtually 
silent in materials which would give a picture of the Britisher's 
life. This contrast characterises their respective development Later: 
the one is a transplanting into an alien soil, then an independent 
growth through the medium of English; the other is a grafting upon 
a different stem—upon a culture more ancient than its owm—, then 
an independent growth through the medium of English. 

No one would claim that Smith's, Vaughn's, and Winslow's records 
are great creative literature. Yet no one would deny them their just 
due in a history of American literature. Likewise, in finally evalu- 
ating this body of writing from a literary point of view, an examina- 
tion shows that it bears the same relation to the whole body of Anglo- 
Indian literature as the Anglo-American body of writing bears to the 
whole body of American literature. Its greatest values, admittedly, 
lie in realms other than literary. Despite this, and despite the 


purpose for which it was designed, it has merit comparable to contem- 
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porary fictional writing in Imgland. Beyond this, it gives excellent 
pictures of the India the Inglishmen knew, and of the Englishmen whom 
India knew at that period. 
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DIGEST OF THE DISSERTATION 


a The Preface 

The preface notes that this dissertation is to be regarded as 
an initial chapter in a projected larger work, a history of Anglo- 
Indian literature. The writer's interest in the subject grows out 
of seventeen years'’experience in India and a recognition of the value 
such a work has ior criticism and creative writing in the only lan- 
guage universally used by educated people in that country. This in- 


vestigation constitutes another specific contribution to the iield 





as a whole. 


Chapter Ie The Introduction 


The iield of Anglo-Indian literature is practically unexplored; 


no adequate bibliography has ever been compiled. Only two men have 





examined any parts of the subject from a literary point of view. 


Research in the iield is handicapped through the lack of a defini- 





tion oi the term "Anglo-Indian" tor literary purposes. 

The aim and scope oi this dissertation is twofold: 
| 1) to establish a definition of the term "Anglo-Indian" 
which is sufficiently broad and accurate as to be 
usable in a history oi Anglo-Indian literature, and 
2) to treat definitively the letters and journals of 


the earlier period in the field, the years 1579-1626. 


In 1579 the first Engiishman entered India; the writing between the 






































two dates constitutes a homogeneous unit meant for a private au- 


dience; after 1626 writings were published for the general public. 


Chapter II. Definition of the term "Anglo-Indian" as applicable 


to literature 


First, the diificulties arising irom various and changing 
political and racial connotations of the term "Angio—indian! are 
noted. In determining a literary usage of the term three racial 
groups must be considered: the Britisher, the Indian, and the 
person of mixed blood. 

Historically, Britishers in India have been known successively 
as "India merchantmen", "East Indians", "Nabobs", "Indians", "Old 
Indians", "Europeans", "Anglo-Indians", "Civil Servants", and "Domi- 
ciled Europeans". Similarly, persons of mixed blood have been 
known successively as "East Indians", "Indians", '@€ld Indians", 
"Europeans", "Indo-Britons", "EBurasians", and "Anglo-Indians",. 

The Indian has been known as "Native" and as "Indian". 

The changing usage, with the particular connotations attaching 
to the term is traced. Listing the terms shows that, at various 
periods, "Anglo-Indian" has been applied to both the pure-—blooded 
Britisher and to the person oi mixed blood. Can any oi these various 
meanings of the term be appiied to literature? And there is the 
further problem of the Indian of English education writing in Eng- 
iish. 


Mr. Oaten limits the term to literature by "Anglo-Indians" 


in the eighteenth century usage, i.e., by Britishers. He also 
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stipulates that the literature reflect a iusion oi the cultures 
of the two countries. Mr. Singh uses it to include all iiction 
proauced in India not oniy by and concerning the groups in both 
racial connotations of the word but he also includes literature 
produced abroad concerning both groups. The numerous difiicul- 
ties raised by the two men are considered. 

4 definition suiiiciently broad and accurate as to be us- 
able in a history of Anglo-Indian literature must be free of 
political and racial connotations; it must include the work of 
all groups whose lives are mainly or entirely spent in India, 
and whose medium of ——— expression is Engiish; it shall in- 
clude purely creative works as well as works reflecting a fusion 
of the two cultures; it shall exclude works written abroad which 


- 
use India and her peoples for romantic background and atmosphere. 


Chapter III. Review of the work ot other investigators in the 


——— 


Field of Angio-Indian literature 


Only two men, Edward Farley Oaten and Bhupal Singh have 
treated any portions oi the field oi: Anglo-Indian literature. Mr. 
Qaten in A Sketch of Angio-Indian Literature has dealt chieily with 
the poetry and the belles lettres of the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries, has found much of it to be heterogeneous and formless, 


1 Tabulated p. 54 f. 

The amount of space given to the deiinition, both in the 
digest and in the text, would be disproportionately large were 
it not for the fact that an adequate deiinition of the term re- 
lates not only to the years considered in chapters IV am V, but 
to the whole field oi Angio-Indian literature. This concludes 
the first aim of this dissertation. 
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| but has discovered that it concentrates itself around five main 
£ 2 
points. His second treatment, Anglo-Indian Literature, charts 
= 











& the whole field into rough periods. Mr. Singh in A Survey of 


Anglo-Indian Fiction deals with the iield oi iiction, from, 





roughly, in the fourth quarter of the eighteenth century to 1950. 
6 
He has made three divisions of the field, and classifies the 
5 
broad content and ingredients ot Angio-Indian fiction. 


"Robert Sencourt" cannot be considered an investigator. Mr. 
Oaten's and Mr. Singh's investigations are the earliest in the 


field; both serve as spade-work for further detailed study; 





neither deals with the period covered by this study. 





i” Chapter IV. The Rise of English written in India: The Letters 


and Journals of 1579-1626 





The extent of the body oi writing ior this period is surveyed 


and the places where the early Anglo-Indian letters amd journals 





are to be foum are noted. The men's writings from their pre- and 
post-Anglo-Indian periods, and the contemporary journals of ships! 
officers calling at Indian ports, are imiicated. The treatment oi 


each oi the fourteen men in this period iollows the same pattern. 


PRIS pe 39 

Soke. sane Eng. Lite XIV, Chapter 10. 
} Se ps,40. fe 
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First a biographical sketch = given; about most of them little 
is known. Secondly, representative samples of their writing 
are quoted with necessary exposition oi their content as a whole. 
Thirdly there is an appraisal oi their writing as literature. 
Twelve of the men travelled in the same section of the 
country and only three oi the fourteen had any wide experience 
oi other sections. Consequently the country, the liie, the 
manners and the people they met were largely the same. The 


letters amd journals reflect these from difierent points of view. 


Chapter V. The Value of this Body of Writing 


Chapter Five notes the audience for whom the letters and 
journals were intended and deals with the values oi their con- 
tents. The greatest values were in the accumulating data con- 
cerning geographical discovery, commercial expansion and the 
history of the Moghul Empire. From this body of writing come 
excellent pictures of Court iife, government oiiiciais, am 
the people. Here is considerable information regarding the 
types of Englishmen who were in India in the early seventeenth 
century, men from almost every social status: renegades, sol- 


diers, artisans, merchants, chaplains, and ambassadors. 
Chapter VI. Conclusion: Evaluation as Literature 


No claim can be made that these letters and journals possess 
x 
great creative merit. The writers were naively unconscious, in 
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their letters to friends or in their reports to their employers, 
that their writings would ever assume such an importance or that 
this body of writing would constitute, historically, the begin- 

nings of a new branch of iiterature in English. 

Contrasts and comparisons are made with contemporary romantic 
and realistic literature and with Sterne and Fanny Burney. The 
closest analogy is with contemporary Anglo-American records which 
imitate the field of American literature. While these writers 
reveal almost nothing of the Englishmen's manner of living in 
India, it is rich in materials concerning the life of India. The 
Anglo-Americans came to an almost uninhabited land, practically 
without a yates or culture; the Angio-Indians went to a 
land teeming with people, with great cities amd a civilisation 


prehistoric in origin. 


As literature, ali the letters and journals are pleasant, 


usually interesting, reading. There are evidences oi imagination, 
some good narrative sections, and many excellent descriptive 
passagese Ail definitely possess the charm attaching to the 
romantically faraway and to the unknown; their attractiveness is 
enhanced by the simple trankness which characterises personal cor- 
respondence with iriends and sponsors. Though non-fictional in 
content, their literary merit and style are unsurpassed by much 


contemporary iiction in England. 
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III. Bibliographical Sources for iien Treated 


(NOTE; The letters and journals of all the men discussed 
in this dissertation, except John Jourdein, are preserved 
by Hakluyt or by Purchase.” In both, the text of journals 
is always abridged, and frequently letters are also. In 
the case of some writers, they preserve all that is know 
to be extant. Fuller texts, where such are known, are dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV.) 


Coryat, Thomas. 
Three letters, in Purchas, IV, 469-494. 
Fuller texts and two additional letters are in 
Foster's Early Travels. Purchas includes the 
"oration" in Persian and the translation; Foster 
includes these and one in Italian. 


Finch, William. 
Journal, in Purchas, IV, 1-76. 
Omitting the outward voyage, it is included in 
Foster's Early Travels. 


Fitch, Ralph. 
One letter and A Voyage of Raloh Fitch Marchant 
of London...to Indie, 1583-1591, in Ha Hakluyt, V, 
463-505, and in Foster's Rerly Travels. 


Foster, William, editor. | 
The Journal of John Jourdain, 1608-1617 | 
Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Number 16. | 
Cambridge: Hakluyt Society, 1905. 





Thirteen letters of John Jourdain are published 
in Letters Received, vols. II, III, IV. | 


Gay, John. 
Trivia, in Shepard and Wood, Inglish Prose and 
Poetry, 1600-1800. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 


Hawes, Roger. 
Journal, in Purchas, IV, 495-502. 


Hawkins, William. 


Journel, in Purchas, III, 1-51, and in Foster's 
Early Travels. 


*For editions, see titles in Section IV of this Bibliography. 
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Methold, William. 
Relations of tne Kingdome of Golchonda end other 
neighbouring nations within the Gulf of Bengala 


eeeand the Inglish Trade in these parts. In 
and the Religionsee., etc., Ve 993-1007. 
Londons; Stansby, 1626. 


Mildenhell, John. 
Two letters, in Purchas, II, 297-304, and in Fos- 
ter's Early Travels. 


Newbery, John. 
One letter, in Hakluyt, V, 458-463, 


Roe, Sir Thomas. 
Five letters and eae Journal, in Purchas, IV, 310- 
468. Many additional letters and documents and 
the Journal are included in Foster's Embassy. 


Steel, Richard, and Crowther, John. 
Journal, in Purchas, IV, 266-280. 


Stevens, Thomas. 
One letter, in Hakluyt, VI, 377-285. 


Terry, Edward. 
A Relation of a Voyage to the Easterne India, 1616, 
in Purchas, IX, 1-54, and, omitting the outward 
voyage, in Foster's Early Trevels. 


Withington, Nicholas. 
A Tractate, in Purches, IV, 162-175. 
A fuller text is given in Foster's Early Travels, 
taken from the 1734 version. One letter is pub- 
lished in Letters Received, III. 


at 


This is not included in the MacLehose reprint which is based 


on the 1625 edition. 
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Foster, William (continued from previous page). 


William Finch, Nicholas Withington, Thomas Coryat, 
Edward Terry. The text of Withington is fuller, 
being taken from a 1754 edition which purports to 
have been made from the now-lost original MS. The 
texts of five letters of Coryat are included; Pur- 
chas includes portions of the first, third, and 
fifth. The texts of the others are as given in 
Heakluyt and Purchas, with short omissions in Fitch 
and Finch. Foster prefeces each with a brief bio- 
grephicel sketch and gives material valuable to 
students of history. The book is well documented. ) 
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the text of the Journal from MSS in the British 
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Sankey Lewis Sheets, son of Eli Garner and Flora Mee Hood Sheets, 
was born at Jones Mills, Pennsylvania, August 24, 1895. He has one 
brother, William Hood Sheets, born three years later. When he was 
six years old, the family moved to Greensburg, Pennsylvanie, where 
he studied in the grade, grammar, and high schools, and graduated 
from the latter in 1912. 

He entered Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvanie, in 191z, 
and received his A.B. degree in 1916. In the autumn of 1916 he en- 
tered the Boston University School of Theology, received his S.T.B. 
degree in the spring of 1918, and was appointed pastor of the Iietho~ 
dist Episcopal Church et Windber, Pennsylvania, and there continued 
for three years. 

In 1921 an opportunity came to teach Inglish in the Lucknow 
Christian Intermediate College, Lucknow, Indie. He began in October, 
end the next year was made head of the Inglish department. For sever- 
al years past, the College's results in the Government examinations 
had been low, end an analysis indicated that this situation was 
attributable to the students! inability to express themselves with suf- 
ficient accuracy in English. In consultetion with the members of 
the department, he revamped the whole method of teaching the subject, 
with the result that in two years the percentage of the College's 


"passes" was well above the average for the Province (State), 
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On his way to the States, on leave in 1927, he spent four months 
in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, and France. During the academic 
year he studied at Harvard University, end secured his A.M. in Ing- 
lish in the spring of 1928. On the way back to India, he spent two 
months in England, Germany, and Turkey, and resumed his work in Luck~ 
now in October. In 19%, he was loaned to the staff of Ewing Chris- 
tian College in Allahabad. In 1932, he went to Forman Christian Col- 
lege, Lahore. Since then, his teaching has been chiefly with graduate 
students. He is designated es a full professor by both Forman and 
by the University of the Panjab, with which Forman is affiliated. 
Extra-curricular responsibilities in the College have been in con- 
nection with the library, as Dean of the Freshman and Sophomore classes, 
and as a member of College end University committees. He has lectured 
on public cultural programs, conducted by various organisations in 
the city. Through all the years in India he has acted as an examiner 
in Government examinations in Inglish, and in Lahore hes made out the 
examinations and examined papers in various fields of Mmglish for 
the ware 

During holidays, he has travelled extensively in every section 
of India—by train, motor, bullock cart, pack-pony, and on foot—end 
visited many of the most importent pleces of archaeological, historical, 
religious, scenic, and educational interest. In the Preface he has 

lthe system in India is modelled after the system in Inglend, 
where the university is primerily an examining, not a teaching, body. 
It would rightly correspond to a board of regents, but is extended 


so as to include both undergraduates and graduate work. The Universi- 
ties at Allahebad and Incknow are partly residential. 
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noted that he has visited widely in the portions of India known to 
the writers considered in this dissertation. 

On his way to the States in 1935, he spent five months in Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, and France. During the 
academic years 1935-36 and 1936-37, he studied in the Graduate School 
of Boston University and was a Fellow in the Department of English for 
both years. In 1937-38 he did research for his dissertation and com- 


pleted the work for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English. 
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